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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 


“ Boys, here’s a noise!’’ Sergeant 
Jakes strode up and down the long 
schoolroom on Friday morning, flap- 
ping his empty. sleeve and swinging 
that big cane with the tuberous joints, 
whose taste was none too saccharine. 
That well-known ejaculation, so ex- 
pressive of stern astonishment, had 
for the moment its due effect. Curly 
heads were jerked back, elbows squared, 
sniggers were hushed, the munch of 
apples (which had been as of milching 
kine) stuck fast, or was shunted into 
bulging cheek; never a boy seemed 
capable of dreaming that there was 
any other boy in the world besides 
himself. Scratch of pens and grunts 
of mental labour were the only sounds 
in this culmination of literature, known 
as “copy-exercise.”” As Achilles, though 
reduced to a ghost, took a longer stride 
at the prowess of his son, and as deep 
joys, on a similar occasion, pervaded 
Latona’s silent breast, even so High- 
Jarks sucked the top of his cane, and 
felt that he had not lived in vain. 
There are many men still hearty, 
though it is so long ago, who have led 
a finer life through that man’s higher 
culture. 

But presently, such is human nature 
in its crude probation, the effect of 
that noble remonstrance waned. 
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Silence (which is itself a shadow, cast 
by death upon life perhaps,) began to 
flicker, as all dulness should, with the 
play of small ideas moving it. Little 
timid whispers, a cane’s length below 
the breath, and with the heart shuffling 
out of all participation; and then a 
tacit grin that was afraid to move the 
molars, and then a cock of eye that 
was intended to involve (when a bigger 
eye was turned away)its mighty owner ; 
and then a clink of marbles in a pocket 
down the leg; and then a downright 
joke, of such very subtle humour that 
it stole along the bench through fun- 
nelled hands; and then, alas, a small 
boy of suicidal levity sputtered out a 
laugh which made wiser wigs stand 
up. His crime was only deepened by 
ending in a sham cough; and sad to 
say, the very boy who had made the 
fatal joke (instead of being grateful 
for reckless approbation) stood up and 
pointed an unmanly finger at him. 
The sergeant’s keen eye was upon them 
both ; and a tremble ran along the oak, 
that bore many tempting aptitudes for 
the vindication of ethics. But the 
sergeant bode his time. His sense of 
justice was chivalrous ; let the big boy 
make another joke. 

“ Boys, here’s a noise again!” 
Those who have not had the privilege 
of the sergeant’s lofty discipline can 
never understand, far less convey, the 
significance of his second shout. It 
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expressed profound amazement, horror 
at our fallen state, incredulity of his 
own ears, promptitude to redress the 
wrong, and yet a pathetic sorrow at 
the impending grim necessity. The 
boys knew well that his second 
protest never ascended to heaven 
in vain; and the owners of tender 
quarters shrunk and made ready to 
slide beneath tie protection of their 
bench. Other boys with thick cordu- 
roys quailed for the moment, and 
closed their mouths ; but what mouth 
was ever closed permanently by the 
opening of another ? 

“Now you shall have it, boys,’ 
the sergeant thundered, as the uproar 
waxed beyond power of words. 
“Any boy slipping out of stroke 
shall have double cuts for cowardice. 
Stop the ends up; all along both 
rows of benches; I am coming, I am 
coming !” 

“Oh sir, please sir, *twadn’ me, 
sir! ’Twor all along o’ Bill Cornish, 
sir.” 


? 


He had got this trimmer by the 
collar, and his cane swung high in 
air, when the door was opened 
vigorously and a brilliant form 
appeared ; brilliant less by its own 
merits than by brave embellishment, 
as behoves a youth ascending stairs of 
state from page to footman, and 
mounting upward, ever upward, to 
the vinous heights of butlerhood. 
For this was Bob Cornish, Bill’s elder 
brother ; and he smiled at the terrors 
of the hurtling cane, compulsive but 
a year ago of tears. With a dignity 
already imbibed from Binstock, this 
young man took off his hat, and, 
employing a spare slate as a tray, 
presented a letter with a graceful 
bow. He was none too soon, but just 
in time. The weapon of outraged 
law came down, too lightly to dust 
a jacket; and the smiter, wonder- 
smitten, went to a desk and read as 
follows. ‘Lady Waldron will be 
much obliged if Sergeant Jakes will 
come immediately in the vehicle sent 
with the bearer of this letter. Let 
no engagement forbid this. Mr. 


Penniloe has 
it.” 

The roof resounded with shouts of 
joy instead of heavy wailing, as the 
sergeant at once dismissed the school ; 
and in half an hour he entered the 
business-room at Walderscourt, and 
there found the lady of the house, 
looking very resolute and accompanied 
by her daughter. 

“Soldier Jakes will take a chair. 
See that the door is closed, my child, 
and no persons lingering near it. 
Now, Inez, will you say to this brave 
soldier of your father’s regiment what 
we desire him to undertake, if he will 
be so faithful, for the benefit of his 
Colonel’s family, also for the credit of 
this English country.” 

This was clever of my lady. She 
knew that the veteran’s liking was 
not particularly active for herself, or 
for any of the Spanish nation, but 
that he had transterred his love and 
fealty of so many years to his 
officer’s gentle daughter. Any request 
from Nicie would be almost as sacred 
a command to him as if it had come 
from her father. He stood up, made 
a low bow followed by a military 
salute, and gazed at the sweet face he 
loved so well. 

“Tt is for my dear father’s sake ; 
and I am as sure as he himself would 
be,’ Miss Waldron spoke with tears 
in her eyes, and a sad smile on her 
lips that would have moved a heart 
much harder than this veteran’s, 
“that you will not refuse to do us a 
great, a very great service, if you can. 
And we have nobody we can trust 
like you, because you are so true and 
brave.” 

The sergeant rose again, and made 
another bow even deeper than the 
former one; but instead of touching 
his grizzled locks he laid his one hand 
on his heart; and although by no 
means a gushing man, he found it 
impossible to prevent a little gleam, 
like the upshot of a well, quivering 
under his ferny brows. 

“We would not ask you even so,” 
continued Nicie with a grateful glance, 
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“if it were not that you know the 
place, and perhaps may find some 
people there still living to remember 
you. When my father lay wounded 
at the house of my grandfather, and 
was in great danger of his life, you, 
being also disabled for a time, were 
allowed at his request to remain with 
him and help him. Will you go to 
that place again, to do us a service no 
one else can do?” 

“To the end of the world, Miss, 
without asking why. But the Lord 
have mercy on all them boys! What- 
ever will they do without me?” 

‘“We will arrange about all that, 
with Mr. Penniloe’s consent. If that 
can be managed, will you go, at once 
and at any inconvenience to yourself ?” 

“No ill-convenience shall stop me, 
Miss. If I thought of that twice, I 
should be a deserter afore the lines of 
the enemy. To be of the least bit of 
use to you is an honour as well as a 
duty to me.” 

“T thought that you would; I was 
sure that you would.” Inez gave a 
glance of triumph at her less trustful 
mother. ‘ And what makes us hurry 
you so, is the chance that has sud- 
denly offered for your passage. We 
heard this morning, by an accident 
almost, that a ship is to sail from 
Topsham to-morrow, bound direct for 
Cadiz. Not a large ship, but a fast- 
sailing vessel,—a schooner I think 
they call it, and the captain is one of 
Binstock’s brothers. You would get 
there in half the time it would take 
to go to London and wait about for 
passage, and then come all down the 
Channel. And from Cadiz you can 
easily get on. You know a little 
Spanish, don’t you?” 

“Not reg’lar, Miss; but it will 
come back again. I picked up just 
enough for this; I couldn’t under- 
stand them much, but I could make 
them look as if they understanded 
me.” 

“That is quite sufficient. You will 
have letters to three or four persons 
who are settled there, old servants of 
my grandfather. We cannot tell 


which of them may be alive, but may 
well hope that some of them are so. 
The old house is gone ; I must tell you 
that; after all the troubles of the 
war, there was not enough left to keep 
it up with.” 

“That grand old house, Miss, with 
the pillars, and the carrots, and the 
arches, the same as in a picture! 
And everybody welcome; and you 
never knew if there was fifty, or a 
hundred in it e 

“Sergeant, you describe it well,” 
Lady Waldron interrupted. “There 
are no such mansions in this country. 
Alas, it is gone from us for ever, 
because we loved our native land too 
well !” 

“Not only that,” said the truthful 
Inez; “ but also because the young 
Count, as you would call him, has 
wasted the relics of his patrimony. 
And now I will explain to you the 
reasons for our asking this great ser- 
vice of you.” 

The veteran listened with close at- 
tention, and no small astonishment, 
to the young lady’s clear account of 
that great public lottery and the 
gorgeous prize accruing on the death 
of Sir Thomas Waldron. This was 
enough to tempt a ruined man to 
desperate measures; and Jakes had 
some knowledge in early days of the 
young count’s headstrong character. 
But if it should prove so, if he were 
guilty of the crime which had caused 
so much distress and such prolonged 
unhappiness, yet his sister could not 
bear that the sordid motive should be 
disclosed, at least in this part of the 
world. For the sake of others it 
would be needful to denounce the 
culprit; but if the detection were 
managed well, no motive need be 
assigned at all. Let every one form 
his own conclusion. Spanish papers 
and Spanish news came very sparely 
to Devonshire ; and the English public 
would be sure (in ignorance of that 
financial scheme whose result supplied 
the temptation) to ascribe the assault 
upon Protestant rites to Popish con- 
tempt and bigotry. 
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“T should tell the whole, if I had 
to decide it,”’ said Nicie with the can- 
dour and simplicity of youth. “If 
he has done it for the sake of nasty 
money, let everybody know what he 
has done it for.” 

But the sergeant shook his head, 
and quite agreed with Lady Waldron. 
The world was quite quick enough at 
bad constructions, without receiving 
them ready-made. ‘Leave busy- 
bodies to do their own buzzing,” was 
his oracular suggestion. ‘’Tis a 
grand old family, even on your 
mother’s side, Miss.” Nicie smiled 
a little as her mother stared at this 
new comparative estimate. ‘ And 
what odds to our clodhoppers what 
they do? A Don don’t look at things 
the same as a dung-carter; and it 
takes a man who knows the worid to 
make allowance for him. The Count 
may have done it, mind. I won’t say 
no until such time as I can prove it. 
But after all, ’tis comforting to think 
that it was so, compared to what we 
all was afraid of. Why, the dear old 
Colonel would be as happy as a king 
in the place he was so nigh going to 
after the battle of Barosa; looking 
down over the winding of the river, 
and the moon among the orange-trees, 
where he was a-making love!” 

‘‘Hush!” whispered Nicie, as her 
mother turned away with a trembling 
in her throat ; and the old man saw 
that the memory of the brighter days 
had brought the shadows also. 

“Saturday, to-morrow. Boys will 
do very well till Monday ;” he came 
out with this abruptly, to cover his 
confusion. “By that time, please 
God, I shall be in the Bay of Biscay. 
This is what I'll do, Miss, if it suits 
you and my lady. I'll come again to- 
night at nine o'clock, with my kit 
slung tidy, and not a word to anybody. 
Then I can have the letters, Miss, and 
my last orders. Ship sails at noon 
to-morrow, name of Montilla. Mail- 
coach to Exeter passes White Post a 
little after half-past ten to-night. Be 
aboard easily afore daylight. No, 
Miss, thank you, I sha’n’t want no 


money. Passage paid to and fro. 
Old soldier always hath a shot in the 
locker.” 

“ Asif we should let you go like 
that! You shall not go at all, unless 
you take this purse.” 

That evening he received his last 
instructions, and the next day he 
sailed in the schooner Montilla. 

Even after the many strange events, 
which had by this time caused such a 
whirl of giddiness in Perlycross that 
if there had been a good crack across 
the street every man and woman would 
have fallen headlong into it; and 
even before there had been leisure for 
people to try to tell them anyhow to 
one another, much less discuss them 
at all as they deserved, this sudden 
break-up of the school and disappear- 
ance of High-Jarks would have been 
absolutely beyond belief, if there had 
not been scores of boys too loudly in 
evidence everywhere. But when a 
chap, about four feet high, came scud- 
ding in at any door that was open, 
and kicking at it if it dared to be 
shut, and then went trying every 
cupboard-lock and making sad eyes at 
his mother if the key was out; and 
then again, when he was stuffed to 
his buttons (which he would be, as 
sure as eggs are eggs,) if the street 
went howling with his playful ways, 
and every corner was in a jerk with 
him, and no elderly lady could go 
along without her umbrella in front of 
her—how was it possible for any 
mother not to feel herself guilty of 
more harm than good ? 

In a word, High-Jarks was justified 
(as all wisdom is) of his children ; and 
the weak-minded women, who had 
complained that he smote too hard, 
were the first to find fault with the 
feeble measures of his substitute, 
Vickary Toogood of Honiton. This 
gentleman c.me into office on Monday, 
smiling in a very superior manner at 
his predecessor's arrangements. 

“I think we may lock up that,” he 
said, pointing to the sergeant’s little 
tickler ; “‘we must be unworthy of 
our vocation if we cannot dispense 
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with such primitive tools.’ A burst 
of applause thrilled every bench ; but 
knowing the boys of his parish so 
well, Mr. Penniloe shook his head 
with dubious delight. And truly 
before the week was out, many a time 
would he murmur sadly—* Oh for one 
hour of the Sergeant!’ as he heard 
the Babel of tongues outside, and 
entering saw the sprawling elbows, 
slouching shoulders, and hands in 
pockets, which the “ Apostle of Moral 
Force” (moral farce was its sound 
and meaning here) permitted as the 
attitude of pupilage. 

“Sim’th I be quite out in my 
reckoning,” old Channing the clerk 
had the cheek to say, as he met the 
parson outside the school-door ; “ didn’t 
know it were Whit-Monday yet.”’ 

Mr. Penniloe smiled, but without re- 
joicing ; he understood the reference too 
well. Upon Whit-Monday the two 
rival benefit-clubs of the village held 
their feast, and did their very utmost 
from bridge to abbey to out-drum, out- 
fife, and out-trumpet one another. 
Neither in his house was his conscience 
left untouched, 

“*T think Lady Waldron might have 
sent us a better man than that is,” Mrs, 
Muggridge observed one afternoon, 
when the uproar came across the road 
and pierced the rectory windows. “I 
am not sure but what little Master 
Mike could keep better order than 
that is. Why, the beating of the 
bounds was nothing to it. What 
could you be about, sir, to take such a 
man as that?” Thyatira had long 
established full privilege of censure. 

‘Certainly there is a noise;” the 
curate was always candid. “But he 
brought the very highest credentials 
from the Institute. We have scarcely 
given him fair trial yet. The system 
is new, you see, Mrs. Muggridge ; and 
it must be allowed some time to take 
effect. No physical force, the moral 
sense appealed to, the higher qualities 
educed by kindness, the innate prefer- 
ence of right promoted and strength- 
ened by self-exertion, the juvenile 
faculties to be elevated, from the 


moment of earliest development, by a 
perception of their high responsibility, 
and, and—well I really forget the 
rest, but you perceive that it amounts 
to——”’ 

“Row, and riot, and roaring 
rubbish ; that’s what it amounts to, 
sir. But I beg your pardon, sir; 
excuse my boldness for speaking out 
upon things so far above me. But 
when they comes across the road at 
ten o’clock in the morning to beg for 
a lump of raw beefsteak, by reason of 
two boys getting four black eyes in 
fighting across the Master’s desk, the 
new system seems not apostolical. An 
apostle about as muchasITam! My 
father was above me, and had gifts, 
and he put himself back, when not 
understanded, to the rising generation ; 
but he never would demean himself to 
send for raw beefsteak for their black 
eyes,” 

“ And I think he would have shown 
his common sense in that. What did 
you do, my good Thyatira?” Mr. 
Penniloe had a little spice of mischief 
in him, which always accompanies a 
sub-sense of humour. 

“‘This was what I did, sir. I looked 
at him, and he seemed to have been in 
the wars himself, and to have come 
across perhaps to get out of them, 
being one of the clever ones, as true 
schoolmaster sayeth, and by the same 
token not so thick of head; and he 
looked up at me, as if he was proud of 
it, to take me in; while the real fight- 
ing boys look down, as I know by my 
brother who was guilty of it; and I 
said to him, very quiet like: ‘ No steak 
kept here for moral-force-black-eyes- 
boys. You go to Robert Jakes, the 
brother of a man that understands his 
business, and tell him to enter in his 
books half a pound prime-cut for four 
black eyes, to the credit of Vickary 
Toogood.’”’ 

It was not only thus, but in many 
other ways that the village at large 
shed painful tears (sadly warranted by 
the ears), and the Church looked with 
scorn at the children straggling in, like 
a lot of Dissenters going anyhow ; and 
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the cross at the meeting of the four 
main roads, which had been a fine 
stump for centuries, lost its proper 
coat of whitewash on Candlemas-day ; 
and the crystal Perle itself began to be 
threaded with .red from pugnacious 
noses. For the lesson of all history 
was repeated, that softness universal 
and unlimited concession set off very 
grandly, but come home with broken 
heads to load their guns witb grapnel. 

And what could Mr. Penniloe do, 
when some of the worst belligerents 
were those of his own household; 
upon one frontier his three pupils, 
and upon another Zip Tremlett? 
Pike, Peckover, and Mopuss, the 
pupils now come back again, were all 
very decent and law-abiding fellows, 
but had drifted into a savage feud 
with the factory-boys at the bottom of 
the village. As they were but three 
against three score, it soon became 
unsafe for them to cross Perle bridge 
without securing their line of retreat. 
Of course they looked down from a 
lofty height upon “cads who smelled 
of yarn, and even worse ;” but what 
could moral or even lineal excellence 
avail them against the huge disparity 
of numbers? Each of them held him- 
self a match for any three of the 
enemy, and they issued a challenge 
upon that scale; but the paper-capped 
host showed no chivalry. On one 
occasion, this noble trio held the 
bridge victoriously against the whole 
force of the enemy, inflicting serious 
loss and even preparing for a charge 
upon the mass. But the cowardly 
mass found a heap of road-metal, and 
in lack of their own filled the air with 
it, and the Pennilovian heroes had 
begun to bite the dust, when luckily 
Farmer John rode up, and saved the 
little force from annihilation by slash- 
ing right and left through the operative 
phalanx. 

When Mr. Penniloe heard of this 
pitched battle he was deeply grieved ; 
and sending for his pupils administered 
a severe rebuke to them. But John 
Pike’s reply was a puzzler to him. 
“If you please, sir, will you tell us 





what to do when they fall upon 
us?” 

“ Endeavour to avoid them,” replied 
the clergyman, feeling some want of 
confidence however in his counsel. 

**So we do, sir, all we can,” Pike 
made answer, with the aspect of a 
dove. ‘But they won’t be avoided, 
when they think they’ve got enough 
cads together to lick us.” 

“‘T should like to know one thing,” 
enquired the Hopper, striking out his 
calves which were now becoming of 
commanding size. “Are we to be 
called ‘Parson’s pups,’ and then do 
nothing but run away ?”’ 

“My father says that the road is 
called the King’s Highway,” said 
Mopuss, who was a fat boy, with 
great deliberation, “because all his 
subjects have a right to it, but no 
right to throw it at one another.” 

“T admit that a difficulty arises 
there,” replied Mr. Penniloe as gravely 
as he could, for Mopuss was always 
quoting his papa, a lawyer of some 
eminence. “ But really, my lads, we 
must not have any more of this. 
There is fault upon both sides, beyond 
all doubt. »I shall see the factory- 
manager to-morrow, and get him to 
warn his pugnacious band. I am 
very unwilling to confine you to these 
premises ; but if I hear of any more 
pitched battles, I shall be compelled 
to do so until peace has been pro- 
claimed.” 

Here again was Jakes to seek ; for 
the fear of him lay upon the factory- 
boys as heavily as upon his own 
school-children. And perhaps as sore 
a point as any was that he should 
have been rapt away without full 
reason rendered. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
LOYALTY. 


“TI po not consider myself at all 
an inquisitive man,” Mr. Penniloe re- 
flected, and here the truth was with 
him; “nevertheless it is hard upon 
me to be refused almost the right to 
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speculate upon this question. They 
have told me that it is of the last 
importance to secure this great dis- 
ciplinarian,—never appreciated while 
with us, but now deplored so deeply— 
for a special service in the south of 
Spain. What that special service is 
I am not to know until his return; 
possibly not even then. And Mr. 
Webber has no idea what the mean- 
ing of itis. But I know that it has 
much to do,—all to do, I might even 
say —with that frightful outrage of 
last November, three months ago, 
alas, alas, and a sad disgrace upon 
this parish still! Marvellous are the 
visitations of the Lord. Practically 
speaking, we know but little more of 
that affair now than on the day it was 
discovered. If it were not for one 
thing, I should even be driven at last 
to Gowler’s black conclusion ; and my 
faith in the true love of a woman, and 
in the honesty of a proud brave 
woman would be shattered and leave 
me miserable. But now it is evident 
that good and gentle Nicie is acting 
entirely with her mother; and to 
imagine that she would wrong her 
father is impossible. Perhaps I shall 
even get friend Gowler’s hundred 
pounds. What a triumph that would 
be! To obtain a large sum for the 
service of God from an avowed,—ah 
well, who am I to think harshly of 
him? But the money might even 
be blest to himself, which is the first 
thing to consider. It is my duty to 
accept it therefore, if I can only get 
it. And here again is Jemmy Fox, 
not behaving at all as he used to 
do. Concealing something from me, 
—I am almost sure of it by his 
manner—and discussing it, I do be- 
lieve, with Gronow, an intimacy that 
cannot be good for him. I wish I 
could perceive more clearly in what 
points I have neglected my duty to 
the parish; for I seem to be losing 
hold upon it, which must be entirely 
my own fault. There must be some 
want of judgment somewhere; what 
else could lead to such very sad fight- 
ing? Even Zip, a little girl, disgracing 








us by fighting in the streets! That 
at any rate I can stop, and will do so 
pretty speedily.”’ 

This was a lucky thought for him, 
because it led to action instead of 
brooding, into which- miserable con- 
dition he might otherwise have 
dropped. And when a man too keen 
of conscience hauls himself across the 
coals, the governor of a hot place 
takes advantage to peep up between 
them. Mr. Penniloe rang the bell, 
and begged Mrs. Muggridge to be 
good enough to send Miss Zippy to 
him. 

Zip, who had grown at least two 
inches since the death of her grand- 
mother, not in length perhaps so much 
as in the height she made of it, came 
shyly into the dusky book-room, with 
one of her long hands crumpling the 
lower corner of her pinafore into her 
great brown eyes. She knew she was 
going to catch it, and knew also the 
way to meet it, for she opened the 
conversation with a long-drawn sob. 

“Don’t be frightened, my dear 
child,” said the parson with the worst 
of his intention waning. “Iam not 
going to scold you much, my dear.” 

“Oh, I was so terrible afraid you 
was.” The little girl crept up close 
to him, and began to play with his 
button-hole, curving her lissome fin- 
gers in and out, like rosebuds in a 
trellis, and looking down at the tear- 
drops on her pinafore. “ Plaise, sir, I 
knows well enough as I desarves a bit 
of it.” 

“Then why did you do it, my dear 
child? But 1 am glad that you feel 
it to be wrong.”’ 

The clergyman was sitting in the 
deep square chair where most of his 
sermons came to him, and he brought 
his calm face down a little to catch 
the expression of the young thing’s 
eyes. Suddenly she threw herself 
into his arms, and kissed his lips, and 
cheeks, and forehead, and stroked his 
silvery hair, and burst into a passion- 
ate wail ; and then slid down upon a 
footstool and nursed his foot. “ Do 
‘e know why I done that?” she whis- 
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pered, looking up over his knees at 
him. ‘ Because there be nobody like 
’e in the heavens, or the earth, or the 
waters under the earth. Her may be 
as jealous as ever her plaiseth, but I 
tell ’e, I don’t care a cuss.” 

* My dear littleimpetuouscreature,”’ 
Mr. Penniloe knew that his darling 
Fay was the one defied thus reck- 
lessly ; “ I am sure that you are fond 
of all of us. And to please me, as 
well as for much higher reasons, you 
must never use bad words. Bad 
deeds too I have heard of, Zip, though 
I am not going to scold much now, 
But why did you get into conflict with 
a boy?” 

Zip pondered the meaning of these 
words for a moment, and then her 
conscience interpreted. ‘‘ Because he 
spoke bad of ’e, about the Fair.” She 
crooked her quick fingers together as 
she spoke, and tore them asunder 
with vehemence. 

“And what did you do to him, 
eh, Zip? Oh Zip!” 

‘Nort for to sarve ’un out, as a’ 
desarved. Only pulled most of ’s hair 
out. His moother hurned arter me ; 
but I got inside the ge-at.” 

‘** A nice use indeed for my premises, 
—to make them a refuge, after com- 
mitting assault and battery! Well, 
what shall we come to next ?” 

“Plaise sir, 1 want to tell ’e 
zummut,” said the child, looking up 
very earnestly. “ Bain’tit Perlycrass 
Fair, come Tuesday next?” 

‘‘] am sorry to say that it is; a 
day of sad noise and uproar. Re- 
member that little Zip must not go 
outside the gates that day.” 

“Nor Passon nayther;” the child 
took hold of his hand, as if she were 
pulling him inside the gate, for her 
nature was full of gestures ; and then 
she gazed at him with a sage smile of 
triumph ; “and Passon mustn’t go 
nayther.”’ 

Mr. Penniloe took little heed of 
this (though he had to think of it 
afterwards), but sent the child to have 
her tea with Muggridge and the 
children. But before he could set to 


his work in earnest, although he had 
discovered much to do, in came his 
own child, little Fay, looking round 
the room indignantly. With her 
lady-like style, she was much too 
grand to admit a suspicion of jealousy, 
but she smoothed her golden hair 
gently back, and just condescended 
to glance round the chairs. Mr. 
Penniloe said nothing, and feigned to 
see nothing, though getting a little 
afraid in his heart; for he always 
looked on Fay as representing her 
dear mother. He knew that the true 
way to learn a child’s sentiments is to 
let them come out of their own accord. 
There is nothing more jealous than a 
child, except a dog. 

“Oh, I thought Darkie was here 
again !’’ said Fay, throwing back her 
shoulders and spinning on one leg. 
“This room belongs to Darkie now 
altogether ; though I can’t see what 
right she has to it.” 

Mr. Penniloe treated this soliloquy 
as if he had not heard it ; and went 
on with his work, as if he had no time 
to attend to children’s affairs just now. 

“It may be right, or it may be 
wrong,” said Fay, addressing the room 
in general and using a phrase she had 
caught up from Pike, a very great 
favourite of hers; “but I can’t see 
why all the people of this house should 
have to make way for a gipsy.” 

This was a little too much for a 
father and clergyman to put up with. 
“Fay!” said Mr. Penniloe in a voice 
that made her tremble ; and she came 
and stood before him, contrite and 
sobbing, with her head down and both 
hands behind her back. Without 
raising her eyes the fair child listened, 
while her father spoke impressively ; 
and then with a reckless look she 
tendered full confession. “ Father, I 
know that I am very wicked, and I 
seem to get worse every day. I wish 
I was the Devil altogether ; because 
then I could not get any worse.” 

** My little child,” said her father 
with amazement, “I can _ scarcely 
believe my ears. My gentle little 
Fay to use such words!” 
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“Oh, she thinks nothing of saying 
that! And you know how fond you 
are of her, papa. I thought it might 
make you fond of me.” 

‘“*This must be seen to at once,” 
thought Mr. Penniloe, when he had 
sent his jealous little pet away; “ but 
what can I do with that poor deserted 
child? Passionate, loving, very strong- 
willed, grateful, fearless, sensitive, in- 
clined to be contemptuous, wonder- 
fully quick at learning, she has all the 
elements of a very noble woman or of 
a very pitiable wreck. Quite unfit to 
be with my children, as my better 
judgment pronounced at first. She 
ought to be under a religious, large- 
minded, firm, but gentle woman ; 
a lady too, or she would laugh at her. 
Though she speaks broad Devonshire 
dialect herself, she detects in a moment 
the mistakes of others, and she has a 
lofty contempt for vulgarity. She is 
thrown by the will of God upon my 
hands, and I should be a coward, or a 
heartless wretch, if I shirked the re- 
sponsibility. It will almost break her 
heart to go from me; but go she must 
for her own sake, as wellas that of my 
little ones.” 

** How are you, sir!’’ cried a cheer- 
ful voice. “I fear that | interrupt 
you. But I knocked three or four 
times, and got no answer. Excuse my 
coming in like this. Can I have a 
little talk with you?” 

“Certainly, Dr. Fox. 1 beg your 
pardon ; but my mind was running 
upon difficult questions. Let us have 
the candles, and then I am at your 
service.” 

“Now,” said Jemmy when they 
were alone again, “I dare say you 
think that I have behaved very badly 
in keeping out of your way so long.” 

“ Not badly, but strangely,” replied 
the parson, who never departed from 
the truth even for the sake of polite- 
ness. “I concluded that there must 
be some reason, knowing that I had 
done nothing to cause it.” 

“T should rather think not; no- 
thing ever changes you. But it was 
for your sake; and now I will en- 


lighten you, as the time is so close at 
hand. It appears that you have not 
succeeded in abolishing the Fair.” 

“Not for this year; there were 
various formalities. But this will be 
the last of those revels, I believe. The 
proclamation will be read on Tuesday 
morning. After this year, I hope, no 
more carousals prolonged far into the 
penitential day. It willtake them by 
surprise ; but it is better so. Other- 
wise there would have been prepara- 
tions for a revel more reckless, as 
being the last.” 

“I suppose you know, sir, what 
bitter offence you are giving to hun- 
dreds of people all around?”’ 

“Tam sorry that it should be so; 
but it is my simple duty.” 

“Nothing ever stops you from your 
duty. But I hope you will do your 
duty to yourself and us by remaining 
upon your own premises that day.” 

“Certainly not. If I did such a 
thing, [ should seem to be frightened 
of my own act. Please God, I shall 
be in the market-place to hear the 
proclamation read and attend to my 
parish-work afterwards.” 

“T know that it is useless to argue 
with you, sir. None of our people 
would dare to insult you; but one 
cannot be sure of outsiders. At any 
rate, do keep near the village, where 
there are plenty to defend you.” 

‘* No one will touch me. I am not 
a hero, and I can’t afford to get my 
new hat damaged. I shall remain 
among the civilised, unless I am called 
away.” 

‘* Well, that is something; though 
not all that I could wish. And now I 
will tell you why Iam glad, much as 
I dislike the Fair, that for this year at 
least it is to be. It is a most import- 
ant date to me,and I hope it will 
bring you some satisfaction also, 
Unless we manage very badly indeed, 
or have desperately bad luck, we shall 
get hold of the villains who profaned 
your churchyard, and through them of 
course find the instigator.” 

With this preface Fox told his tale 
to Mr. Penniloe, and quite satisfied 
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him about the reasons for concealing 
it so long, as well as made him see 
that it would not do to preach upon 
the subject yet. 

“My dear young friend, no levity, 
if you please,” said the parson, though 
himself a little, a very little, prone to 
it on the sly among people too solid 
to stumble. “I draw my lessons 
from the past or present. Better 
men than myself insist upon the 
terrors of the future, and scare people 
from looking forward. But our 
Church, according to my views, is 
a cheerful and progressive mother, 
encouraging her children and _forti- 
fying ” 

“Quite so,” said Jemmy Fox, 
anticipating too much on that head ; 
“but she would not fortify us with 
such a Lenten fare as this; little 
pun, sir, not so very bad. However, 
to business. I meant to have told 
you nothing of this till Monday or 
Tuesday, until it struck me that you 
would be hurt, perhaps, if the notice 
were so very short. The great point 
is that not a word of our intentions 
should get abroad, or the rogues 
might make themselves more scarce 
than rogues unluckily are allowed to 
be. This is why we have put off our 
application to Mockham until Tuesday 
morning ; and even then we shall lay 
our information as privately as_possi- 
ble. But we must have a powerful posse 
when we proceed to arrest them ; for 
one of the men, as I told you, is of 
tremendous bulk and stature, and the 
other not a weakling. And perhaps 
the third, the fellow they come to 
meet, will show fight on their behalf. 
We must allow no chance of escape, 
and possibly they may have fire-arms. 
We shall want at least four constables, 
as well as Gronow and myself.” 

** But all good subjects of the King 
are bound to assist, if called upon in 
the name of his Majesty, at the 
execution of a warrant.” 

“So they are; but they never do 
it, even when there is no danger. In 
the present case they would boldly 
run away. And more than that, by 





ten o'clock on Fair-night, how will 
his Majesty’s true lieges be? Unable 
to keep their own legs, I fear. The 
trouble will be to keep our own force 
sober. But Gronow has undertaken 
to see to that. If he can do it, we 
shall be all right. We may fairly 
presume that the enemy also will not 
be too steady upon their pins. The 
only thing I don’t like is that a man 
of Gronow’s age should be in the 
scuffle. He has promised to keep in 
the background; but if things get 
lively, can I trust him?” 

“T should think it very doubtful. 
He looks an uncommonly resolute 
man. If there is a conflict, he will 
be in it. But do you think that the 
big man Harvey really is our Zippy’s 
father? If so, I am puzzled by what 
his mother said ; and I think the old 
lady was truthful. So far as I could 
understand what she said, her son 
had never been engaged in any of the 
shocking work we hear so much of 
now. And she would not have denied 
it from any sense of shame, for she 
confessed to even worse things on the 
part of other sons.” 

“She may not have known it; he 
has so rarely been at home. A man 
of that size would have been notorious 
throughout the parish if he had ever 
lived at home ; whereas nobody knows 
him, not even Joe Crang, who knows 
every man and horse for miles around. 
But the Whetstone people are a tribe 
apart, and keep all their desolate 
region to themselves.” 

“The district is extra-parochial, a 
sort of No-man’s land almost,” Mr. 
Penniloe answered thoughtfully. “An 
entire parish intervenes between their 
hill and Hagdon, so that I cannot go 
among them without seeming to 
intrude upon a neighbour’s duties. 
Otherwise it is very sad to think that 
a colony almost of heathens should be 
permitted in the midst of us. I hear 
that there is a new landowner now, 
coming from your father’s part of the 
country, who claims seigniorial rights 
over them which they intend to resist 
with all their might.” 
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**Tobesure; Sir Henry Haggerstone 
is the man, a great friend of mine, 
and possibly something nearer before 
long. He cares not a pin for the 
money; but he is not the man to 
forego his rights, especially when 
they are challenged. I take a great 
interest in those people. Sir Henry 
promised me an introduction, through 
his steward, or whoever it is ; and but 
for this business I should have gone 
over. But as these two fellows have 
been among them, I thought it wiser 
to keep away. I intend to know 
more of them when this is over. I 
rather like fellows who refuse to 
pay.” 

“You have plenty of experience of 
them, Doctor, without going over to 
the Whetstone. Would that we had 
a few gratuitous church-builders as 
well as a gratuitous doctor in this 
parish! But I sadly fear that your 
services will be too much in demand 
after this arrest. You should have 
at least six constables if our people 
will not help you. Supposing that 
the Whetstone men are there, would 
they not attempt a rescue?” 

“No, sir ; they will not be there ; 
it is not theircustom. Iam ashamed, 
as it is, to take four men against two, 
and would not except for the great 
importance of it. But I am keeping 
you too long. I shall make a point 
of beholding you no more until 
Wednesday morning; except of course 
in church on Sunday. You must be 
kept out of it altogether. It is not 
for me to tell you what to do; but I 
trust that you will not add to our 
anxieties by appearing at all in the 
matter. Your busiest time of the 
year is at hand ; and I scarcely know 
whether I have done right in worrying 
you at all about this affair.” 

“Truly the time is appointed now 
for conflict with the unseen powers, 
rather than those of our own race. 
But why are we told to gird our loins 
(of which succincture the spencer is ex- 
pressive and therefore curtly clerical) 
unless we are also to withstand evil- 
doers even in the market-place? 
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Peace is a thing that we all desire, 
but no man must be selfish of it. 
If every man stuck to his own 
corner only, would there ever be 
a dining-table? Be not surprised 
then, Master Jemmy Fox, if I should 
appear upon the warlike scene. As 
the statesmen of the age say, wheu 
they don’t know what to say, I reserve 
my right of action.” 

Fox was compelled to be satisfied 
with this, because he could get no 
better. Yet he found it hard to be 
comfortable about the now urgent 
outlook. Beyond any doubt he must 
go through with the matter in hand, 
and fight it well out. But where 
would he be, if the battle left him 
with two noble heroes disabled and 
both of them beyond the heroic time 
of life? As concerned himself he was 
quite up for the fight, and regarded 
the prospect with pleasure, as behoves 
a young man who requires a little 
change and has a lady-iove who will 
rejoice in his feats. Moreover he 
knew that he was very quick of foot 
and full of nimble dodges; but these 
elderly men could not so skip away, 
even if their dignity allowed it. 
After much grim meditation when he 
left the rectory, he made up his mind 
to go straight to Squire Mockham ; 
and although it was a doubtful play 
of cards, to consult thus informally 
the justice before whom the informa- 
tion was soon to be laid, it seemed to 
him on the whole to be the proper 
course. On Tuesday it would be too 
late to receive any advice upon the 
subject. 

But Mr. Mockham made no bones 
of it. Whether he would grant the 
warrant or not was quite another 
question, and must depend upon the 


formal depositions when received. 
The advice that he gave was con- 


tingent only upon the issue of the 
warrant, as to which he could say 
nothing yet. But he did not hesitate, 
as the young man’s friend, to counsel 


him about his own share in the 
matter. ‘Keep all your friends out 
of it; let none of them be there. 
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The execution of a warrant is the 
duty of the authorities, not of 
amateurs and volunteers. Even you 
yourself should not appear, unless it 
be just toidentify ; though afterwards 
you must do so, of course, when the 
charge comes to be heard. Better 
even that criminals should escape 
than that unofficial persons should 
take the business on themselves. As 
a& magistrates son, you must know 
this.” 

“ That is all very well in an ordinary 
case,” said Fox, who had got a great 
deal more than he wanted. “ But here 
it is of such extreme importance to get 
to the bottom of this matter; and if 
they escape, where are we! 

* All very true; but if you apply to 
the law, you must let the law do its 
own work, and in its own way, though 
it be not perfect. All you can do is 
to hope for the best.” 

* And probably get the worst,” said 
Jemmy with a grin of resignation. 
‘** But I suppose I may be at hand and 
ready to give assistance if called 
upon?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Mock- 
ham, rubbing his hands gently ; “ that 
is the privilege of every subject, 
though not claimed very greedily. By 
the-by, I was told that there is to be 
some sort of wrestling at your fair 
this year. Have you heard anything 
about it !”’ 

““Well, perhaps a little.” The 
young man looked slyly at the 
magistrate, for one of the first things 
he had heard was that Mockham had 
started the scheme by giving ten 
guineas towards the  prize-fund. 
‘*Among other things I heard that 
Polwarth is coming, the Cornish 
champion as they call him.” 

‘* And he holds the West of England 
belt. It is too bad,” said the magis- 
traté, “‘ that we should have no man to 
redeem it. When I was a boy, we 
should all have been mad if the belt 
had gone over the border long. But 
who is there now? The sport is 
decaying, and fisticuffs (far more 
degrading work) are ousting it alto- 





gether. I think you went to see the 
play last year.” 

“T just looked in at it, once or twice. 
It did not matter very much to me, as 
a son of Somerset; but it must have 
been very grievous to a true Devonian 
to see Cornwall chucking his country- 
men about like a lot of wax-headed 
ninepins. And no doubt he will do 
the same thing this year. You can’t 
help it, can you, Squire?” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my 
friend. A man we never heard of has 
challenged for the belt on behalf of 
Devon. He will not play in the 
standards, but have best of three backs 
with the Cornishman for the belt and 
a special prize raised by subscription. 
When I was a lad I used to love to see 
it, ay, and I knew all the leading men. 
Why, all the great people used to go to 
see it then. The Lord-Lieutenant of 
the county would come down from 
Westminster for any great match; 
and as for magistrates—well, the times 
are changed.” 

“You need not have asked me the 
news, I see. To know all about it I 
must come to you. I should have 
been glad to see something of it, if it 
is to be such a big affair ; but that will 
be impossible on account of this job. 
Good night, sir. Twelve o'clock, I 
think you said, will suit for our appli- 
cation ?” 

“ Yes, and to stop malicious mouths 
(for they get up an outcry if one knows 
anybody) I shall get Sir Edwin 
Sanford to join me. He is in the 
commission for Somerset too; and so 
we can arrange it, if issued at all, to 
hold good across the border.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
\ WRESTLING BOUT. 


VaLentINe’s Day was on Sunday 
that year, and a violent gale from the 
south and west set in before daylight, 
and lasted until the evening, without 
bringing any rain. Anxiety was felt 
about the chancel roof, which had only 
been patched up temporarily and 
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waterproofed with thick tarpaulins ; 
for the Exeter builders nad ceased 
work entirely during that December 
frost, and as yet had not returned to 
it. To hurry them, while engaged 
elsewhere, would not have been just, 
or even wise, inasmuch as they might 
very fairly say, “ Let us have a little 
balancing of books first, if you 
please.” 

_ However the old roof withstood the 
gale, being sheltered from the worst 
of it, and no further sinking of the 
wall took place; but at the abbey, 
some fifty yards eastward, a very sad 
thing came to pass. The south-western 
corner and the western end (the most 
conspicuous part remaining) were 
stripped, as if by a giant’s rip-hook, 
of all their dark mantle of ivy. Like 
a sail blown out of the bolt-ropes, 
away it all went bodily, leaving the 
white flint rough and rugged, and 
staring like a suburban villa of the 
most choice effrontery. The contrast 
with the remainder of the ruins and 
the old stone church was hideous ; 
and Mr. Penniloe at once resolved to 
replace and secure afresh as much of 
the fallen drapery as had not been 
shattered beyond hope of life. Walter 
Haddon very kindly offered to supply 
the ladders, and pay half the cost ; 
for the picturesque aspect of his house 
was ruined by this bald background. 
This job was to be put in hand on 
Thursday, but worse things happened 
before that day. 

“Us be going to have a bad week 
of it,” old Channing the clerk ob- 
served on Monday, as he watched the 
four vanes on the tower (for his eyes 
were almost as keen as ever) and the 
woodcock feathers on the western 
sky ; ‘never knowed a dry gale yet, 
but were follered by a wet one twice 
as bad ; leastways if a’ coom from the 
Dartmoor mountains.” 

However, things seemed right 
enough on Tuesday morning to people 
who seldom think much of the sky ; 
and the rustics came trooping in to 
the Fair, as brave as need be, and with 
all their Sunday finery. A prettier 
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lot of country girls no Englishman 
might wish, and perhaps no other 
man might hope to see, than the 
laughing, giggling, blushing, wonder- 
ing, simpering, fluttering, or bridling 
maidens, fresh from dairy, or churn, 
or Jinhay, but all in very bright array, 
with love-knots on their breasts, and 
lavender in their pocket-handker- 
chiefs; with no depressing elegance 
perhaps among them, and no poetic 
sighing for impossible ideals; and 
probably glancing backwards more 
than forwards on the path of life, 
because the rule and the practice is 
for the lads of the party to walk 
behind. 

Louts are these, it must be acknow- 
ledged, if looked at from too high a 
point ; and yet, in their way, not by 
any means so low as a topper on the 
high horse, with astral spurs and a 
banner of bad Latin, might condemn 
them to be. If they are clumsy 
and awkward and sheepish, and can 
only say—‘ Thank’e, sir! Veyther is 
quite well,” in answer to “ How are 
you to-day, John ?’’—some of it surely 
is by reason of a very noble quality, 
now rarer than the great auk’s egg, 
and known, while it was a noun still 
substantive, as modesty. But there 
they were, and plenty of them, in the 
year 1836 ; and they meant to spend 
their money in good fairing, if so be 
their girls were kind. 

Mr. Penniloe had a lot of good 
heart in him ; and when he came out 
to stand by the bellman and trumpeter 
who thrilled the market-place, his 
common sense, and knowledge of the 
darker side, had as much as they could 
do to back him up against the impres- 
sion of the fair young faces that fell 
into the dumps at his sad decree. 
The strong evil-doers were not come 
yet ; their time would not begin till 
the lights began to flare, and the dark 
corners hovered with temptation. 
Silence was enjoined three times by 
ding-dong of bell and blare of trump, 
and thrice the fatal document was 
read with stern solemnity and mute 
acceptance of every creature except 
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ducks, whom nothing short of death 
can silence, and scarcely even that 
when once their long valves quiver 
with the elegiac strain. 

The trumpeter from Exeter, with 
scarlet sash and tassel, looked down 
from an immeasurable height upon 
the village bellman and a fiddler in 
the distance, and took it much amiss 
that he should be compelled to time 
his sonorous blasts by the tinkle, tinkle 
of old nunks. 

‘*Truly lam sorry,” said the curate 
to himself, while lads and _ lasses, 
decked with primrose and the first 
white violets, whispered sadly to one 
another, “ no more fairing after this ;” 
*T am sorry that it should be needful 
to stop all these innocent enjoy- 
ments.” 

“‘Then why did you send for me, 
sir?” asked the trumpeter rather 
savagely, as one who had begged at 
the rectory for beer to medicate his 
lips against the twang of brass, but 
won not a drop from Mrs. Muggridge. 

Suddenly there came a little volley 
of sharp drops (not of the liquid he 
desired) dashed into the trumpeter’s 
red face, and against the back of the 
parson’s hat, the first skit of rain, 
that seemed rather to rise as if from 
a blow-pipe than fall from the clouds. 
Mr. Penniloe hastened to his house 
close by, for the market-place was 
almost in a straight line with the 
school, and taking his old gingham 
umbrella, set off alone for a hamlet 
called Southend not more than half a 
mile from the village. Although not 
so learned in the weather as his clerk, 
he could see that the afternoon was 
likely to prove wet, and the longer he 
left it the worse it would be, accord- 
ing to all indications. Without any 
thought of adversaries he left the 
village at a good brisk pace, to see an 
old parishioner of whose illness he 
had heard. 

Crossing a meadow on his home- 
ward course he observed that the foot- 
path was littered here and there with 
strips and patches of yellow osier 
peel, as if, since he had passed an 


hour or so ago, some idle fellow had 
been whittling wands from a withy- 
bed which was not far off. For a 
moment he wondered what this could 
mean ; but not a suspicion crossed his 
mind of a rod in preparation for his 
own back. 

Alas! too soon was this gentleman 
enlightened. The lonely footpath came 
sideways into a dark and still more 
lonesome lane, deeply sunk between 
tangled hedges, except where a mould- 
ering cob wall stood, sole relic of a 
worn-out linhay. Mr. Penniloe jumped 
lightly from the treddled stile into 
the mucky and murky lane, congratu- 
lating himself upon shelter here, for 
a squally rain was setting in; but the 
leap was into a den of wolves. 

From behind the cob wall with a 
yell out rushed four hulking fellows, 
long of arm and leg, still longer of 
the weapons in their hands. Each of 
them bore a white withy switch, 
flexible, tough, substantial, seemly in- 
strument for a pious verger ; but what 
would pious vergers be doing here, 
and why should their faces retire from 
view? Each of them had tied across 
his most expressive, and too distinctive 
part, a patch of white muslin, such as 
imparts the sweet sense of modesty 
to a chamber-window; but modesty 
in these men was small. Three of 
them barred the parson’s road, while 
the fourth cut off his communications 
in the rear; but even so he did not 
perceive the full atrocity of their in- 
tentions. To him they appeared to be 
inditing of some new form of poach- 
ing, or some country game of skill 
perhaps, or these might be rods of 
measurement. 

** Allow me to pass, my friends,” 
he said; ‘i shall not interfere with 
your proceedings. Be good enough 
to let me go by.” 

“ Us has got a little bit o’ zummat,” 
said the biggest of them, with his legs 
astraddle, ‘‘to goo with ’e, Passon, 
and to ’baide with ’e a bit. A choice 
bit of fairing, zort o’ peppermint 
stick, or stick lickerish.” 

“Tam not a fighting man; but if 
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any man strikes me, let him beware 
for himself. I am not to be stopped 
on a public highway like this.” 

As Mr. Penniloe spoke, he unwisely 
closed his umbrella, and holding it as 
a staff of defence, advanced against 
the enemy. One step was all the ad- 
vance he made, for ere he could take 
another, he was collared, and tripped 
up, and cast forward heavily upon his 
forehead. There certainly was a great 
stone in the mud ; but he never knew 
whether it was that, or a blow from a 
stick, or even the ebony knob of his 
own umbrella, that struck him so 
violently as he fell; but the effect 
was that he lay upon his face, quite 
stunned, and in danger of being 
smothered in the muck. ; 

“Up with’s coat-tails! Us’ll dust 
his jacket. Ring the bull on ’un— 
one, two, dree, vour.” 

The four stood round, with this 
very fine Christian ready, as the 
Christian faith directs for weak 
members not warmed up with it, 
ready to take everything he could 
not help ; and the four switches hum- 
med in the air with delight, like the 
thirsty swords of Homer; when a 
rush as of many winds swept them 
back to innocence. A man of great 
stature, and with blazing eyes, spent 
no words upon them, but lifted up 
the biggest with a chuck below his 
chin, which sent him sprawling into 
the ditch with a broken jaw, then 
took another by the scruff of his 
small clothes and hefted him into a 
dog-rose stvol, which happened to 
stand on the top of the hedge with 
sharks’ teeth ready for their business ; 
then he leaped over the prostrate 
parson, but only smote vacant air 
that time. ‘The Devil, the Devil, 
‘tis the Devil himself!” cried the two 
other fellows, cutting for their very 
lives. 

‘* Reckon, I were not a breath too 
soon,” said the man who had done it, 
as he lifted Mr. Penniloe, whose lips 
were bubbling and nose clotted up; 
“why, they would have killed ’e in 
another minute, my dear. D d 
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if I bain’t afeared they has done it 
now.” 

That the clergyman should let an 
oath pass unrebuked would have been 
proof enough to any one who knew 
him that it never reached his mind. 
His silver hair was clogged with mud, 
and his gentle face begrimed with it, 
and his head fell back between the 
big man’s knees, and bis blue eyes 
rolled about without seeing earth or 
heaven. 

“That d——d Jemmy Fox, we wants 
’un now. Never knowed a doctor 
come, when a’ were wanted. Holloa, 
you be moving there, be you? You 
dare stir, you murderer!” It was 
one of the men lately pitched into 
the hedge ; but he only groaned again 
at that great voice. 

“Do ’e veel a bit better now, my 
dear? I’ve a girt mind to kill they 
two hosebirds in the hedge; and 
what’s more, I wull, if ’e don’t came 
round pretty peart.” 

As if, to prevent the manslaughter 
threatened, the parson breathed hea- 
vily once or twice, and tried to put 
his hand to his temples; and then 
looked about with a placid amazement. 

‘* You ’bide there, sir, for a second,” 
said the man, setting him carefully 
upon a dry bank with his head against 
an ash-tree. ‘ ‘Thy soul shall zee her 
desire of thine enemies, as I’ve a’read 
when I wor a little buy.” 

To verify this promise of Holy 
Writ, he took up the stoutest of the 
white switches, and visiting the ditch 
first, and then the hedge-trough, left 
not a single accessible part of either 
of those ruffians without a weal upon 
it as big as his thumb, and his thumb 
was not a little one. They howled 
like a couple of pigs at the black- 
smith’s, when he slips the ring into 
their noses red-hot ; and it is iawful 
to hope that they felt their evil 
deeds. 

“T’other two shall have the very 
same, bumbai; | knows where to put 
hands on ’em both,” said the operator, 
pointing towards the village ; and it 
is as well to mention that he did it. 
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“ Now, sir, you come along of I.” 
He cast away the fourth rod, having 
elicited their virtues, and taking Mr. 
Penniloe in his arms, went steadily 
with him to the nearest house. This 
stood alone in the outskirts of the 
village ; and there two very good old 
ladies lived, with a handsome green 
railing in front of them. 

These, after wringing their hands 
for some minutes, enabled Mr. Penni- 
loe to wash his face and head, and 
gave him some red currant wine, and 
sent their child of all work for Mrs. 
Muggridge. Meanwhile the parson 
began to take a more distinct view of 
the world again, his first emotion be- 
ing anxiety about his Sunday beaver, 
which he had been wearing in honour of 
the Proclamation, the last duty it was 
ever destined to discharge. But the 
“gigantic individual,” as the good 
ladies called him, was nowhere to be 
seen when they mustered courage to 
persuade one another to peep outside 
the rails. 

By this time the weather was be- 
coming very bad. Everybody knows 
how a great gale rises ; not with any 
hurry, or assertion of itself (as a 
little squall does, that is limited for 
time), but with a soft hypocritical sigh 
and short puffs of dissimulation. The 
solid great storm, that gets up in the 
south and means to make every tree 
in England bow, to shatter the spray 
on the Land’s End cliffs while it shakes 
all the towers of London, begins its 
advance without any broad rush, but 
with many little ticklings of the space 
it is to sweep. A trumpery frolic 
where four roads meet, a woman’s 
umbrella turned inside out, a hat 
tossed into a horse-pond perhaps, a 
weathercock befooled into chase of 
head with tail, and a clutch of big 
raindrops sheafed into the sky and 
shattered into mist again,—these, and 
a thousand other little pranks and 
pleasantries, are as the shrill admoni- 
tions of the fife in the vanguard of 
the great invasion of the heavens. 

But what cares a-man, with his 
money in his pockets, how these larger 


things are done? And even if his 
money be yet to seek, still more 
shall it preponderate. A tourney of 
wrestlers for cash and great glory 
was crowding the courtyard of the 
Ivy-bush with every man who could 
raise a shilling. A steep roof of 
rick-cloth and weatherproof canvas, 
supported on a massive ridge-pole, 
would have protected the enclosure 
from any ordinary storm; but now 
the tempestuous wind was tugging, 
whistling, panting, shrieking, and with 
great might thundering, and the 
violent rain was pelting, like the rattle 
of pebbles on the Chessil beach, 
against the strained canvas of the 
roof; while the rough hoops of 
candles inside were swinging, with 
their crops of guttering tallow welted 
like sucked stumps of asparagus. 
Nevertheless the spectators below, 
mounted on bench, or stool, or trestle, 
or huddled against the rope-ring, were 
jostling, and stamping, and craning 
their necks, and digging elbows into 
one another, and yelling, and swearing, 
and waving rotten hats, as if the only 
element the Lord ever made was 
mob. 

Suddenly all jabber ceased, and 
only the howls of the storm were 
heard and the patter from the sodden 
roof, as Polwarth of Bodmin, having 
taken formal back from Dascombe of 
Devon (the winner of the Standards, 
a very fine player but not big enough 
for him,) skirred his flat hat into the 
middle of the sawdust, end stood 
there flapping his brawny arms, and 
tossing his big-rooted nose like a bull. 
In the flare of the lights his grin 
looked malignant, and the swing of 
his bulk overweening ; and though he 
said nothing but ‘‘ Cornwall for ever!” 
he said it as if it meant, ‘“‘ Devonshire 
be d d!” 

After looking at the company with 
mild contempt, he swaggered towards 
the umpires, and took off his belt, 
with the silver buckles and the red 
stones flashing, and hung it upon 
the cross-rail for defiance. A shiver 
and a tremble of silence ran through 
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the hearts and on the lips of three 
hundred sad spectators. Especially a 
gentleman who sate behind the 
umpires, dressed in dark riding-suit 
and a flapped hat, was swinging from 
side to side with strong feeling. 

“Is there no man to try a fall for 
Devonshire? Won't kill him to be 
beaten. Consolation money, fifty 
shillings.” The chairman of the 
Committee announced, but nobody 
came forward. 

A deep groan was heard from old 
Channing the clerk, who had known 
such very different days; while the 
Cornishman made his three rounds of 
the ring, before he should buckle on 
the belt again, and snorted each time 
like Goliath. Gathering up the creases 
of his calves, which hung like the 
chins of an alderman, he stuck his 
heels into the Devonshire earth to 
ask what it was made of. Then, with 
a smile, which he felt to be kind and 
heartily large to this part of the 
world, he stooped to pick up the hat 
gay with seven ribbons wrung from 
Devonshire button-holes. But behold ! 
while his great hand was going to 
pick it up thus carelessly, another hat 
struck it, and whirled it away, as a 
quoit strikes a quoit that appears to 
have won. 

“ Devon for ever, and Cornwall to 
the devil!” A mighty voice shouted, 
and a mighty man came in, shaking 
the rain and the wind from his hair. 
A roar of hurrahs overpowered the 
gale, as the man, taking heed of no- 
body, strode up to the belt, and with 
a pat of his left hand said, “ I wants 
this here little bit of ribbon.” 

“Thee must plai for un fust,” cried 
the hero of Cornwall. 

“ What else be I come for?’’ the 
other inquired. 

When formalities had been satisfied, 
and the proper clothing donned, and 
the champions stood forth in the ring 
looking at one another, the roof might 
have dropped without any man heed- 
ing until it came across his eyes. 

The challenger’s name had been 
announced,—“ Harvey Tremlett of 
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Devonshire”—but only one or two 
besides old Channing had any idea 
who he was ; and even old Channing 
was not aware that the man had been 
a wrestler from early youth, so seldom 
had he visited his native place. 

“ A’ standeth like a man as under- 
stood it ’’—“ A’ be bigger in the back 
than Cornishman”’—*“ Hope a’ hath 
trained, or ’s wind won’t hold,’— 
sundry such comments of critical 
power showed that the public, as usual, 
knew ten times as much as the per- 
formers. These, according to the 
manner of the time, were clad alike, 
but wore no pads, for the brutal 
practice of kicking was now forbidden 
at meetings of the better sort. A 
jacket, or jerkin, of tough sail-cloth, 
half-sleeved and open in front, af- 
forded firm grasp but no clutch for 
throttling ; breeches of the stoutest 
cord, belted at waist and strapped at 
knee, red worsted stockings for Devon- 
shire, and yellow on behalf of Corn- 
wall, completed their array ; except 
that the Cornishman wore ankle boots, 
while the son of Devon, at his own 
request, was provided only with sail- 
or’s pumps. The advantage of these, 
for lightness of step and pliancy of 
sole was obvious ; but very few play- 
ers would venture upon them at the 
risk of a crushed and disabled foot. 
‘Fear he bain’t nim’ enough for they 
pea-shells ; they be all very well for a 
boy,” said Channing. 

The Cornishman saw that he had 
found his match, perhaps even his 
master, in bodily strength, if the 
lasting power could be trusted. Skill 
and endurance must decide the issue, 
and here he knew his own pre- 
eminence. He had three or four de- 
vices of his own invention, but of very 
doubtful fairness ; if all other powers 
failed, he would have recourse to them. 

For two or three circuits of the ring 
their mighty limbs and frames kept 
time and poise with one another. Each 
with his left hand grasped the other 
by the shoulder lappet ; each kept his 
right hand hovering like a hawk, and 
the fingers in ply for a dash, a grip, 
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a tug. Face to face, and eye to eye, 
intent upon every twinkle, step for 
step they marched sideways, as if to 
the stroke of a heavy bell or the 
beating of slow music. Each had his 
weight thrown slightly forwards, and 
his shoulders slouched a little, watch- 
ing for one unwary move, and testing 
by some subtle thrill the substance 
of the other, as a glass is filliped to 
try its ring. By a feint of false step, 
and a trick of eye, Polwarth got an 
opening. In he dashed, the other's 
arm flew up, and the Cornish grip 
went round him. In vain he put 
forth his mighty strength, for there 
was no room to use it. Down he 
crashed, but turned in falling, so that 
the back was doubtful. 

“Back!” “ Fair back!” ‘“ No back 
at all!” “ Four pins!” “ Never, no, 
three pins!” ‘See where his arm 
was?” “Foul, foul, foul!” Shouts 
of wrath, and even blows ensued, for 
a score or two of Cornishmen were 


there. “Hush for the umpires!” 
“Hold your noise!” ‘Thee be a 
liar!” “So be you!” The wind 


and the rain were well out-roared, 
until the umpires after some little 
consultation gave award. “We 
allow it true back for Cornwall, 
unless the fall claims foul below belt. 
If so, it will be for referee.”” Which 
showed that they differed upon that 


point. 
“ Let ’un have it. I won’t claim 
no foul. Let ’un do it again, if ’a 


” 


can.” Thus spake the fallen man, 
striding up to the umpires’ post. A 
roar of cheers rang round the tent, 
though many a Devonshire face looked 
glum and a few groans clashed with 
the frank hurrahs. 

The second bout was a brief one, 
but afforded much satisfaction to all 
lovers of fair play, and therefore 
perhaps to the Cornishmen. What 
Tremlett did was simply this. He 
feigned to be wholly absorbed in 
guarding against a repetition of the 
recent trick. The other, expecting 
nothing more than tactics of defence, 
was caught quite unawares by his 


own device, and down he went,—a 
very candid four-pin fall. 

Now came the final bout, the 
supreme decision of the tie, the 
crowning struggle for the palm. The 
issue was so doubtful, that the oldest 
and most sage of all palestric oracles 
could but look, and feared that voiee 
might not prove, wise. Skill was 
equally divided (setting dubious tricks 
aside) ; strength was a little in favour 
of Devon, but not to much turn of 
the balance, for Cornwall had not 
produced a man of such magnitude 
for many years; experience was on 
Cornwall’s side; condition and last- 
ing power seemed to be pretty fairly 
on a par. What was to settle it? 
Devonshire knew. That is to say, the 
fair county had its hopes (though almost 
too modest and frugal to back them) 
that something which it produces even 
more freely than fair cheeks and kind 
eyes, and of which the corner land is 
not so lavish,—to wit fine temper 
and tranquillity of nature might 
come to their mother’s assistance. 
Even for fighting, no man is at the 
best of himself when exasperated ; far 
less can he be so in the gentler art. 

A proverb of large equity and 
time-honoured wisdom declares (with 
the bluntness of its race) that “ sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
This maxim is pleasant enough to the 
goose ; but the gander sputters wrath- 
fully when it comes home to his 
breast. Polwarth felt it as a heinous 
outrage that he had been the victim 
of his own device. As he faced his 
rival for the last encounter, a scowl 
came down upon his noble knobby 
forehead, his keen eyes glowered as 
with fire in his chest, and his wiry 
lips closed viciously. The Devonshire 
man, endowed with larger and less tur- 
bid outlook, perceived that the other's 
wrath was kindled, and his own duty 
was to feed the flame. Accordingly, 
by quiet tricks and flicks, such as no 
man would even feel unless already 
too peppery, he worked the moral 
system hard, and roused in the other's 
ample breast (or brain, if that be the 
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combative part,) a lofty disdain of 
discretion. Polwarth ground his 
teeth and clenched his fist, spat fire, 
—and all was up with him. One 
savage dash he made, which might 
have swept a milestone backward, 
breast clashed on breast, he swung 
too high, the great yellow legs for- 
sook the earth, and the great red 
ones flashed between them ; then the 
mighty frame span in the air like 
a flail, and fell flat as the blade of a 
turf-beater’s spade. 

“Allover! Allup! Needn’t ask 
about that! Three times three for 
Devonshire! Again, again, again! 
Carnies, what can ’e say to that now?” 
Wild triumph, fierce dejection, yearn- 
ing to fight it out prevailed ; every 


man’s head was out of the government 
of his neck, when these two leading 
counties were quenched alike. The 
great pole of red pine, fit mast for an 
admiral, bearing all the structure 
overhead, snapped like a carrot to a 
vast wild blast. Ina weltering squash 
lay victor and vanquished, man with 
his fists up, and man eager to go at him, 
hearts too big to hold themselves for 
exultation, and heartsso low that wifely 
touch was needed to encourage them, 
glorious head that had won fifty shil- 
lings, and poor numskull that had lost 
a pot of beer; prostrate all, with 
mouths full of tallow, sawdust, pitch, 
and another fellow’s toes. Many 
were for a twelvemonth limpers ; but 
nobody went to churchyard. 


(To be continued.) 











FRANCIS PARKMAN 


Wuen in the autumn of 1893 
Francis Parkman was gathered to his 
fathers, who for many generations 
have been conspicuous in New English 
annals, his countrymen pronounced 
with no uncertain voice the nature of 
their loss. It is doubtful if the author 
of Montcalm and Wolfe has been 
justly appreciated upon this side of 
the Atlantic. There still exists, I 
fancy, a vague idea that transatlantic 
subjects can hardly by their nature 
attain to the dignity of history of the 
first class. It is a curious and un- 
accountable prejudice. Wars which 
had scarcely any result but the ex- 
haustion of the combatants, and no 
motive but the ambition of a king or 
the spite of a concubine, command 
much greater notice. And yet even 
in detail what uneventful reading is 
a futile campaign in Flanders compared 
with that dramatic struggle between 
the French and English in the forests 
of America which changed the 
destinies of the world. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Parkman has 
made the story of this momentous con- 
test his own, and devoted to it prac- 
tically his entire life. Famous 
historians, both English and American, 
have of course handled the subject in 
the course of their work, but always, 
it has seemed to us, in a perfunctory 
and lifeless manner. No attempt has 
ever been made to put breath into the 
varied hosts that joined issue for the 
great stake, or to paint the sombre 
forests and the silent lakes that echoed 
with the roar of their half-forgotten 
battles. In the ordinary historical 
chapters on this period there always 
seems a consciousness on the part of 
the author that he is dealing with 
types that he cannot attempt to por- 
tray, and with battle-fields of a kind 
that are beyond the common experi- 
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AND HIS WORK. 


ence of military history. The ability 
to bring back in detail these old 
campaigns out of the vanished wood- 
lands, and to put life again into the 
men who fought them, is naturally 
perhaps outside the scope of the 
eminent writers at whose feet we have 
been accustomed to sit. In brief and 
perfunctory paragraphs they take us 
over the Alleghanies in such fashion 
as we might negotiate the Brighton 
Downs, while the glories of Lake 
George and the majesty of the St. 
Lawrence are reduced to geographical 
expressions. Fenimore Cooper has, no 
doubt, helped in great measure to 
lighten our darkness, but Francis 
Parkman is the first historian who has 
seriously undertaken the story of the 
great fight for America between the 
Saxon and the Gaul, and to him every 
Saxon, and indeed every Gaul, owes a 
great debt. Indeed the Frenchman 
owes perhaps the greater one, for it is 
amid the French camps and forts and 
villages that Mr. Parkman chiefly leads 
us. And if he has to close his long 
work with the downfall of New France, 
he leaves us with a respect for the 
gallantry of our vanquished foe that 
should satisfy the most exacting even 
of Frenchmen. 

Apart from the literary and his- 
torical merit of these volumes there is 
another reason that will help to se- 
cure them undisputed position as the 
classics of this period. Two of the 
types which figure conspicuously in 
these wars, the Indian and the back- 
woodsman, are upon the verge of ex- 
tinction. To the next generation they 
will be but legends. Mr. Parkman 
came in time to study them, to live 
among them, and to know them as 
they were in his younger days, shifted 
westward it is true, but not materially 
altered from their ancestors who 
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butchered one another on the banks 
of the Ohio a hundred years before. 

Francis Parkman, as has been al- 
ready indicated, belonged to a family 
distinguished in the annals of New 
England for several generations. He 
was born in 1823, and after graduating 
at Harvard began at once and of set 
purpose to fit himself for the work to 
which most of his life was devoted. 
A period of travel in Europe, which 
included a long sojourn in the Jesuit 
College at Rome, was the first step. 
This was followed by a journey on 
horseback across the continent to 
Oregon, a hazardous performance in 
1846, and by a season spent in the 
wigwams of the western Indians. The 
latter was an invaluable experience to 
a man with such an object as Park- 
man’s. He was in any case fond of 
wild sports, a good shot, and a bold 
horseman. A few good sportsmen 
have had ready and skilful pens: a 
few great authors have had some 
fondness for the milder forms of 
sport; but it is rare indeed to find 
all the unflagging industry, the ac- 
curacy, and the fine literary balance 
of the student in a man who is per- 
fectly at home on an unbroken horse, 
and can face without flinching the 
charge of a wounded buffalo. 

As a matter of fact, however, these 
early adventures of Parkman, while 
they inspired his pages, ruined his 
constitution, and made him something 
of an invalid for life. That he reached 
the allotted span of threescore years 
and ten and was thus enabled to finish 
his work should be a cause of thank- 
fulness to those who have benefited 
by it, and is one of those many in- 
stances of an ailing body sustained 
beyond expectation by an active and 
vigorous intellect. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac, pub- 
lished when the author was twenty- 
eight years old, was written under 
physical infirmities that would have 
overborne many a man whose pen was 
his livelihood. And this incentive to 
industry in Parkman’s case was want- 
ing. “ For three years at this time,” 


he tells us, “the light of day was in- 
supportable ;’’ and the work of col- 
lecting, reading, and sifting the docu- 
mentary evidence gathered from the 
public offices of Europe and America, 
and from other sources, amounting to 
many thousand pages of manuscript, 
was done wholly by the aid of an 
amanuensis. For many years after 
this the state of his health precluded 
all idea of serious work, and he lived 
at his country house near Boston 
devoting himself to floriculture so 
successfully that he achieved the 
highest honours as an amateur gar- 
dener, and even wrote a book on roses 
and lectured at Harvard on similar 
subjects. The death of his wife in 
1858 broke up his home and sent him 
once more on his travels, which the 
improved state of his health now 
made possible. Henceforth, however, 
his journeys were all directed to 
Europe, for he now felt able to take 
up again that labour of love which he 
had looked on as the work of his life. 
With perfected and extended plans 
for pursuing this he visited, both now 
and many times during its accomplish- 
ment, England, France, and Spain in 
search of the materials which formed 
the basis of his many volumes. These 
were produced at fairly regular in- 
tervals, The Pioneers of France in the 
New World, The Discovery of the Great 
West, The Old Régime in Canada, 
Count Frontenac and New France, 
Montcalm and Wolfe, being published 
in the order named. Lastly, a year 
before his death, the gap still remain- 
ing between the year 1700 and the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle was filled in 
by A Half Century of Conflict. 


The social and political condition of 
the English colonies in America, 
though not much considered upon 
this side of the Atlantic, has been 
tolerably well elaborated on the other. 
Provincial histories have been abun- 
dant everywhere, rich in detail and 
almost always more picturesque than 
accurate. Of recent years authors of 


another calibre have been hard at 
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work sweeping away the wealth of 
legend in which the actual doings 
of Cavaliers and Puritans, Huguenots 
and Dutchmen, Frenchmen and 
Indians were enshrouded, and giving 
to Americans a more accurate picture 
of their fathers. 

It is not necessary, in order to 
appreciate Mr. Parkman’s fascinating 
story of their struggles with their 
French rivals in Canada, to have at 
one’s fingers’ ends the condition of the 
thirteen jarring commonwealths that 
lay upon the Atlantic coast in 1750. 
Indeed the utter dislocation of the 
British system beyond the sea, if 
system it can be called, reveals itself 
sufficiently when brought face to face 
by Mr. Parkman with their ancient 
European rival. And this extreme 
want of unity and sympathy will come 
as a surprise, perhaps, to most English- 
men who are accustomed to think of 
Americans, not of Virginians or 
Pennyslvanians. So strong was this 
cleavage that the peril and the ulti- 


mate glory of the French wars scarcely 


weakened it. In the War of Inde- 
pendence there was, it is true, much 
unity among the orators who opened 
the ball. Upon closing any history 
of that great struggle there can be 
but one impression left upon the 
mind of the impartial reader; the 
presence, that is to say, of one great 
dominant personality, a noble and 
heroic figure by all means, and a few 
thousand soldiers whose endurance 
and bravery command unstinted 
admiration. Of the great mass of 
the population there is absolutely 
nothing to be said at all. They 
worked their farms and did their 
shouting at home with a prudent eye 
no doubt to local majorities and 
the drift of events. As for the 
legislators, out of the mouth of their 
own prophets only can we judge them, 
and one after the other of these 
present a sorry picture of the non- 
combatant patriot of the revolution- 
ary struggle. 

Mr. Parkman has made the French 
Canadian, not the English colonist, 
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the main subject of his work. But 
in his able treatment of this hardy 
and valorous race the sharp contrast 
between the methods of the two 
pioneering nations is exhaustively 
illustrated. At first sight indeed the 
threatened supremacy fof the French 
seems inconceivable, and any serious 
rivalry hardly less so. All that is 
visible of the French power in North 
America in the days of Louis the 
Fifteenth is a thin strip of settlement 
upon either bank of the St. Lawrence. 
Numerical insignificance is still further 
discounted by a rigorous climate and 
a somewhat poor soil ; and lastly, the 
French Canadian, unambitious and 
priest-ridden as we know him to be 
now, and as he was individually to an 
even greater extent then, seems but 
a feeble obstacle in the path of the 
colonial Briton. 

As we look upon the long line of 
English colonies stretching down the 
Atlantic coast, peopled even then 
with nearly three millions of busy 
workers, it is hard to realise that a 
few thousand Frenchmen in the far 
north can have been any serious 
menace to such a sturdy phalanx. 
It is almost as hard nowadays to con- 
jure up those dreams of Western 
empire which at that time fascinated 
the imaginations of Frenchmen on 
both sides of the ocean. Even man for 
man one is apt to think of the sturdy 
colonist of the English settlements, 
with his rifle and his axe, as more 
than a match for the volatile French- 
man amid such surroundings as both 
were placed in. Upon the whole, 
however, in the eighteenth century 
the latter had in this respect a marked 
advantage. It is true that the Brit- 
ish borderers, notably the Scotch- 
Irish of the Alleghany frontier and 
the fighting vanguard of the New 
England settlements, were equal and 
probably superior to the French trap- 
pers. But the English borderer had 
his crops, his home, his family, his 
independence of action to be consid- 
ered, and above all his Indian foes. 
When he fought it was for his life, 
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for fresh territory, or for the right of 
hunting. He had, particularly the 
Alleghany man, no country, no at- 
tachments, no interests outside his 
own rude clearing. He recognised no 
overlord, and was beyond the reach 
of any government. As for the 
mass of the colonists who had all 
these things, they had become essen- 
tially men of peace. They were 
farmers, merchants, sailors, and slave- 
owners ; most of them had never seen 
a wild Indian, and to the great 
majority the French had been hither- 
to but a name. They were busy 
after their different fashions in mak- 
ing a living, and were intensely 
provincial in thought and action. It 
is curious to remember that the 
Southerners of 1861 went into the 
Civil War under the firm conviction 
that the Yankees, and the men of 
New England in particular, had no 
stomach for a fight. Poor gallant 


fools, they had sadly forgotten their 
history ! 
tury, counting out 


For in the eighteenth cen- 
the Southern 
borderers, the men of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire were by far the 
most martial of all the colonists. The 
nearness of these provinces to the 
French and the Indians accounted 
in great measure of course for this 
superiority. The New England mili- 
tia from the settlements were not 
an equal match for the French back- 
woodsmen, but when the call to arms 
sounded, these farmers and fishermen 
marched to the frontier or beyond it 
with a spirit, discipline, and prompti- 
tude that we look for in vain among 
the other colonies. 

Nor should it be forgotten that 
while William the Third was en- 
grossed with the reconquest of Ireland, 
Massachusetts upon her own account 
with thirty-two ships and over two 
thousand men attacked Quebec. It 
was a somewhat audacious perform- 
ance, as the rock-girt city was well- 
garrisoned and commanded by ‘the 
redoubtable Frontenac ; and that the 
attempt was a failure detracts in 
nowise from the spirit which designed 


it. In the French wars, however, 
the chief difficulty lay not so much in 
the unwilitary spirit of the colonists, 
as in the want of cordiality between 
the different provinces, and their 
consequent inability to act in concert. 
Their legislators, when any general 
scheme of attack or defence was in 
question, seem to have taken a posi- 
tive delight in thwarting every mea- 
sure that the leaders both of colonial 
and British opinion had set their 
hearts on. The governors of the 
various provinces, and a small group 
of men in each, viewed matters from 
a continental and national standpoint, 
wrote, talked, and to the best of their 
power acted accordingly. Virginia 
for example, east of the Alleghanies, 
was nearly as large as England, and 
contained only half a million inhabit- 
ants, and its legislators, chiefly men 
of estate, had all the elbow-room and 
all the land they wanted. A line of 
Scotch-Irish settlers beyond the Alle- 
ghanies protected them from the 
Indians, and few of them either could 
or would realise that the wilderness 
beyond was a subject worth their 
consideration, or that the presence of 
a few French trading-posts was of 
any moment whatever. There were 
plenty of Virginians, no doubt, who 
for the sake of adventure or of pay 
were quite ready to march to the ends 
of the earth. But the gentlemen 
who held the purse-strings, though 
given to extravagance in private life, 
were perfect Shylocks in their official 
capacity. Moreover the feud with 
the governor in almost every province 
was so bitter and perennial, that it 
was sufficient for that long-suffering 
personage to be in favour of a policy 
to ensure it a fierce opposition. Mas- 
sachusetts and one or two of her 
neighbours, as I have said, were 
better, the other colonies were worse 
than Virginia. The record of Penn- 
sylvania, when hard blows were 
going, is through the whole colonial 
period so consistently contemptible 
that one wonders at a Philadelphian 
ever caring to refer to the years prior 
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to the revolution. The thrifty de- 
pendency of the Penns contained 
chiefly Quakers and Germans, it is 
true, the former being averse to war 
on principle, and the latter wholly 
given over to money-making; but 
every effort, offensive or defensive, of 
the colonies benefited Pennsylvania at 
least equally with the rest. Pennsyl- 
vania, however, looked on. She did 
even less than this; she persuaded a 
whole Indian tribe to foreswear war 
even for purposes of self-defence. 
When after a generation these un- 
happy people had succeeded in turning 
themselves into caricatures of Quakers, 
it was hardly to be expected that a 
neighbouring tribe in a disturbed 
season should resist such a golden 
opportunity for gathering scalps 
cheaply and wiping them out to a 


man. And still Pennsylvania looked 
on. 
In some of the colonies a King’s 


company or two was maintained, 
recruited and officered chiefly from the 
province. Their officers held King’s 
commissions, and took keen delight 
in snubbing their brethren of the mili- 
tia whenever the opportunity offered. 
Young Washington, on his first ex- 
pedition to the Great Meadows, found 
the King’s company sent with him 
such an intolerable nuisance, and 
their commander so incapacitated by 
the sense of his own importance, that 
he left them behind and went on alone 
with his militia. Another King’s 
company from New York, that was 
to have joined him on the same occa- 
sion in April, he met on his return 
to the frontier in August labouring 
through the woods with five-and-thirty 
women in their train! The airs of 
these quasi-ofticers of the King were a 
terrible cross to Washington, when, 
after the destruction of Braddock’s 
army, he was the foremost provincial 
soldier in the colonies. An edict 
giving them rank above any provincial 
officer so roused the ire of the young 
commander of the Virginian forces 
that he rode all the way to Boston on 
horseback to remonstrate, which he 
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did with effect in the winter of 1756. 
The young squire of Mount Vernon 
and fighting colonel of militia was 
not the man to be snubbed by a 
“Maryland King’s captain of thirty 
men’ which was the immediate 
grievance, and his manner of progres- 
sion northwards is a pretty glimpse of 
the man and the times. He rode, as 
we may read, the four hundred miles 
in a uniform of buff and blue witha 
white and scarlet cloak over his 
shoulders, and a sword-knot of red 
and gold. His horse-furniture was of 
the best London make, trimmed with 
livery lace, with the Washington arms 
engraved upon the housings. His 
two aides-de-camp in uniform rode by 
his side, while behind him followed 
his servants on horseback, dressed in 
the family liveries and wearing hats 
laced with silver. Washington, it 
must be remembered, was by inherit- 
ance and by marriage one of the 
wealthiest men in Virginia before he 
was thirty. 

From this brief digression let us 
return to Mr. Parkman and follow 
him tothe banks of the St. Lawrence. 
In the scattered settlements stretching 
for two or three hundred miles along 
both shores of the noble river we have 
a people few in number but of one 
race, one faith, and bending without 
question to the will of an autocratic 
ruler in temporal matters, and in 
spiritual ones trembling under the 
domination of a powerful Church. The 
French monarch strove to rule Canada 
as a province of France, with a martial 
governor and a militant Church, both 
eager for the favour of their sovereign 
however they might fall out among 
themselves. As a fighting machine 
Canada was a great contrast to her 
southern neighbours. When the King, 
through his lieutenant in Quebec, gave 
the signal he also found the money, 
and nearly every man in Canada was 
ready to march. A large part of the 
population were wandering backwoods- 
men engaged in the fur-trade. Most 
of the actual tillers of the earth held 
their lands under feudal tenure ; and 
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though in later times they developed 
into comparative affluence, they had in 
these days little beyond their pride of 
birth, their hunting-shirts, and their 
rifles, and were as ready to lead the 
tenants of their unprofitable acres to 
battle as the latter were to follow 
them. At the time of the struggle 
with England this colonial aristocracy 
held a position unique in the social 
history of any country. They were 
the owners of tracts of land varying 
from one to twenty leagues in extent, 
virgin forest for the most part but 
sprinkled thinly with the small clear- 
ings of an ignorant and superstitious 
peasantry. The rents at which the 
latter held their lands were so nomi- 
nal that, even when they were paid, the 
income was insufficient for the bare 
subsistence of the seigneur and his 
family. Mill-rights, fines, and all the 
other feudal dues had a nominal exist- 
ence ; but with a few exceptions the 
gentry, so far as education and material 
condition went, were no better off than 
their own peasantry. On several occa- 
sions the King had actually to supply 
money to keep them from starving in 
the long cold winters. With all this 
their rank and their social supremacy 
were jealously preserved, but they 
took to the woods in great numbers 
and engaged in an illicit free trade ; 
illicit chiefly because this trade was 
the royal perquisite, and secondly be- 
cause the rules of their order forbade 
them to engage in commerce. It may 
be imagined how readily and gaily 
such a people marched to war when 
the trumpet sounded. They left no 
work behind them that the women 
and boys could not easily achieve, 
while they often had in prospect 
before their eyes the looting of some 
English settlement, or some trading- 
port packed to the roof with valuable 
furs. Nor must the constant goading 
of the Church be forgotten. Some- 
times at remoter points, such as the 
Acadian settlement, intercourse with 
the fishermen of New England had 
developed a tendency among the 
French Catholics to greater independ- 


ence of thought and action. This 
was fiercely combated by the priests. It 
was a damnable sin, they thundered, 
to have intercourse with English here- 
tics, a virtue to oppose them at every 
point. Wonderful legends were in- 
vented for Indians and refractory 
peasants. Christ was a Frenchman, 
they were told, and the English had 
crucified Him ; to kill New Hampshire 
farmers and Albany traders was held 
held up as a pious obligation to good 
Christians of Gallic blood. 

Then again there were several 
regiments from old France kept con- 
stantly in Canada, who became inured 
to forest warfare and proved most 
formidable opponents to the peaceful 
and prosperous subjects of the weak, 
jealous, and halting governments of 
the various colonies. Yet there were 
jealousies even among the French in 
America, though not strong enough to 
seriously hamper their aggressive power. 
The regular soldier affected to despise 
the provincial, and the latter returned 
the feeling with interest. The officers, 
gay young aristocrats from France, 
chafed at the long banishment to which 
their royal master consigned them. 
While the Canadian seigneurs and 
backwoodsmen stripped themselves 
naked, and painted their bodies, and 
yelled the war-whoop like the Indian, 
the regulars chafed at the obsequious- 
ness they were compelled to show to 
their. savage allies in order to retain 
their assistance. The inordinate boast- 
ing to which the provincial seems to 
have been prone was also a common 
cause of disgust tothe regulars. They 
were always two parties in the govern- 
ment of the country, whose separate 
reports of every event the King care- 
fully weighed ; and it is quite certain 
that the provincial party invariably 
attributed the glory of victory to the 
Canadian forces, and in defeat laid the 
blame upon the soldiers of the King. 
These internal jealousies however were 
merely social features in the ranks of 
the Franco-American forces, and not 
hindrances to successful effort like 
the intercolonial jealousies of the 
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British provinces. The English policy 
was simply dictated by the require- 
ments of individuals who made their 
homes on the territories they had won. 
French policy cared little for settle- 
ment, for farming, or for civilization. 
The wilderness and the fur-trade were 
its immediate objects, and in the prose- 
cution of this it aspired to claims geo- 
graphically so outrageous that it stirred 
with effect fatal to itself the long 
slumbering British Lion. 

The great feature, the most dra- 
matic feature at any rate in the great 
struggle for America, previous to the 
closing scene at Quebec, was Brad- 
dock’s defeat on the Monongahela. 
Among English writers Carlyle and 
Thackeray have, each in his own way, 
done something to rescue this mur- 
derous affair from obscurity. The 
second battle upon the same ground 
three years later, when veteran High- 
landers ran like sheep from another 
small force of French and Indians is 
not, I think, recorded in the ordinary 
category of smaller British battles. 
Braddock’s expedition possesses an 
almost terrible fascination. The 
shock given to the colonies must have 
been tremendous, and even England 
was staggered. The brave, pig-headed 
martinet has stood out as a more 
vivid personality than most of the 
British leaders who left their bones 
or their reputations, or both, upon 
American soil. Out of eighty-six 
officers sixty-three were killed or 
badly wounded ; out of fifteen hun- 
dred men a little over a third escaped 
extinction ; the assailants were about 
seven hundred in number. The 
picture of the heroic blockhead who 
was responsible for the tragedy borne 
away dying in the midst of the panic- 
stricken troops is the most pathetic 
of the whole war. “ Who would have 
thought it! who would have thought 
it!” he muttered in all the agony of 
a bullet in the lungs. “ We shall 
know better next time.” But there 
was no next time for Braddock. He 
was buried in the centre of the track 
that for generations was called Brad- 
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dock’s Road, and the waggons and the 
artillery were rolled over his new- 
made grave to obliterate every trace 
of the spot where the burly bull-dog 
lay, lest pursuing Indians should find 
and desecrate his corpse. I have 
ridden over the Alleghanies two hun- 
dred miles to the south of the old 
Cumberland and Fort du Quesne trail, 
and been told by mountaineers, who 
could not read or write, that I was on 
Braddock’s Road, so strong is the 
tradition of that memorable fight, and 
none the less so perhaps from the 
grotesque misplacement of locality. 
It is said that in his dying hours 
Braddock could not bear the sight 
of a red coat, and that with his last 
breath he deplored his insults to the 
Virginia militia, who under Washing- 
ton had covered his retreat and lost 
nearly their whole number. 

The removal of the French settlers 
from Acadia was another notable 
event of the same year. Much senti- 
ment has been lavished on the in- 
cident and the true facts proportion- 
ately obscured. Mr. Parkman’s ex- 
haustive and graphic account of the 
affair by no, means lessens the com- 
passion justly felt for the unhappy 
peasantry so forcibly deported, but it 
shifts the blame from the shoulders on 
which fiction has fastened it to those 
of the victims’ own rulers and country- 
men. Canadian officialism seems at 
this period to have been absolutely 
regardless of the tillers of the earth. 

ke dominant motives of soldier, 
priest, and official were territorial ag- 
grandisement, extension of the Church, 
and personal greed. 

The peasantry of Acadia were prob- 
ably the most capable and industri- 
ous in all French America. They 
had passed forty years before, under 
the treaty of Utrecht, to English 
rule. Putting humanity aside, the 
manifest interest of the British govern- 
ment was to keep their alien subjects 
loyal and contented. French and 
English testimony unite in agreeing 
that everything was done, inclusive of 
perfect religious liberty, towards this 




















end. The one aim in life of these 
simple people was to extract a living 
from a moderately fertile soil, and to 
worship God under their own priests 
in their own fashion. Granted these 
liberties to the full, and left to them- 
selves, the reconciliation of the French 
peasantry to British rule was a 
practical certainty within a_ short 
time. But this did not suit the Can- 
adian government. Acting through 
their garrisons on the frontiers of the 
seceded territory, every imaginable 
form of pressure was brought to bear 
upon the wretched Acadians to make 
their position as English subjects un- 
tenable. Superstition was a leading 
instrument in this heartless policy, 
and its chief exponent was the un- 
scrupulous and fanatic Abbé Le 
Loutre. The oath of allegiance to the 
English crown was denounced as in- 
suring eternal damnation, and the 
oath of allegiance was the sole tribute 
of any kind that England exacted. 
With such a people and at such a time 
this ecclesiastical thunder had serious 
effect, and yet more terrible means 
of coercion were the neighbouring 
Indians, nominally Christian converts 
as they carried crucifixes and sang 
hymns, but as unmitigated scalpers, 
torturers, and cannibals as the remotest 
Western savages. 

Thousands of Acadians, under the 
combined terrors of eternal damnation 
and the scalping-knife, had already 
left their pleasant homes in English 
territory to starve and shiver in the 
wilderness over which the French flag 
floated. Those who remained were 
gvaded and coerced into an attitude so 
irreconcilable with their position as 
British subjects that the famous de- 
portation became a stern necessity. 
The French government had used 
them as tools, and when no longer 
useful flung them away. There is no 
evidence that a single regret was 
uttered by their Canadian country- 
men for their hard fate. There is 
evidence however that, cold as was 
the welcome which the various batches 
of expatriated Acadians received in 
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Massachusetts, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, Quebec alone treated the 
exiles with absolute inhumanity. 

The advent of Pitt was an epoch in 
transatlantic history. The pulse of 
British America began to beat with a 
vigour hitherto unknown; men of 
action crossed the seas to take com- 
mand, and the nobler spirits in the 
colonies, so long despairing, took heart 
once more under the inspiring influence. 
The four great centres of French 
aggression still menaced the English 
colonies and cramped their action. Fort 
du Quesne on the west, Ticonderoga on 
the north, Louisburg on the North 
Atlantic, and, the heart and centre of 
all, the rock-girt capital of Quebec 
frowned defiance over half the conti- 
nent. A combined attack was planned, 
and this time by leaders who meant 
business. Great battles filled the place 
of picturesque and bloody skirmishes. 
England took America seriously, and 
regular troops crossed the ocean in 
formidable numbers, while card-play- 
ing colonels and discredited generals 
were no longer considered good enough 
to fight for the great empire of the 
West. Even then, however, the 
trackless forest proved on more than 
one dire occasion too much for British 
valour. Once more we see veteran 
troops, and this time Highlanders of 
achieved renown, chased in panic from 
the fatal banks of the Monongahela 
and slaughtered at will by half their 
number of French and Indians. We 
see too a large army of valorous and 
spirited troops flung back from the 
forest ramparts of Ticonderoga with a 
loss of two thousand men, by Montcalm 
at the head of a lesser force of. French 
and Canadians. And as an offset to 
these notable contests we have the 
still greater, and to us more glorious 
ones of Louisburg and Quebec, in both 
of which the forest and the Indian 
were absent factors. 

Quebec stands before us to-day in 
all its strength and all its beauty, 
with its towers and spires and battle- 
ments eloquent of its past history and 
its present significance. But what of 
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Louisburg, that old keystone of the 
North Atlantic, that Halifax of the 
eighteenth century? Who knows even 
where it lies? Amid the solitudes of 
Cape Breton Island the rare visitor 
can now only trace the site of its 
streets and ramparts by grass-grown 
mounds, chaotic heaps of stones, and 
crumbling arches, sinking or wholly 
sunk into the encroaching soil. Where 
in 1758 a town of four thousand souls, 
a big place for the period, and a 
fortress of international importance 
dominated Nova Scotia and the north- 
ern seas, almost nothing remains. A 
lonely farmhouse and an adjacent 
hamlet of fishermen’s cottages empha- 
size the solitude. The tinkle of the 
sheep-bell on the grassy slopes mingles 
with the boom of the Atlantic which 
with the full force of its unbroken 
tides dashes its foam on the rocky 
barriers of the forsaken and forgotten 
harbour. 

Not the least striking features of 
the long struggle between the two 
powers were the  sea-fights and 
chases that belonged to it. For years 
every French vessel that reached Que- 
bec had to run the gauntlet of the 
ubiquitous battle-ships of Britain. 
Supplies, instructions, troops, cannon, 
had to follow that watery track which 
was crossed and recrossed continuously 
by the island sea-dogs. Many a 
Frenchman must have had cause to 
bless those vapoury mists that keep 
the fog-horns sounding as the modern 
steamship gropes its way across the 
banks of Newfoundland. 

Louisburg was of great importance, 
and its capture by Amherst and 
Wolfe was hailed with an enthusiasm 
throughout new and old England 
scarcely surpassed by the crowning 
triumph of Quebec. Six thousand 
troops were landed from boats in wild 
weather upon the rocky and tem- 
pestuous shore and in the face of the 
enemy. Wolfe himself in one of the 
leading boats leaped into the surf, 
with a cane only in his hand, and, 
forgetful of the long misery of sea- 
sickness and a painful disease, drove 
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the enemy from their improvised en- 
trenchments back into the lines of 
Louisburg. 

The siege was a big affair. Eleven 
thousand British, nearly all regular 
troops, lay before the town which was 
defended by seven thousand French 
soldiers and sailors. The savage ele- 
ment which coloured most of the 
battles in these wars was here wholly 
wanting, and the scalping-knife and 
the war-whoop had for once no place. 
The roar of cannon and mortars, the 
shrieking of grape and round shot for 
weeks shook the desolate coast, and 
with attacks and sallies, sorties made 
and repulsed, the somewhat unusual 
spectacle of nearly twenty thousand 
disciplined troops meeting in the shock 
of battle was witnessed on American 
soil. Courage and skill, enterprise 
and valour, for once distinguished 
both sides alike. And when, after a 
gallant defence of two months, five 
thousand six hundred French com- 
batants laid down their arms, there 
was more of mutual respect .and 
military courtesy than in any former 
scenes of the kind in the New World. 

Very different was that memorable 
disaster to the British arms which was 
taking place at the same time at 
Ticonderoga. The fight here was on 
a scale numerically still more worthy 
of the great issues at stake than even at 
Louisburg. Six thousand regulars and 
nine thousand provincials under the 
inert Abercrombie embarked upon 
that beautiful chain of lakes and 
narrows which at this time was the 
great, indeed the only inland highway 
from the English colonies to Canada. 
Many pens, some in the plain fashion 
of blunt soldiers or provincials who 
were there, others in the more polished 
language of later historians and 
novelists have described that scene. 
It is certainly one of the most strik- 
ing pageants in American history, 
and none have been more happy in 
its description than Mr. Parkman, 
who indeed is at his very best when 
peopling his own familiar lakes and 
forests with those figures of the past 
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in whose company he may almost be 
said to have spent his life. 

A stirring sight it must have been 
to see upon that July day the great 
flotilla of over a thousand boats float- 
ing upon the glassy waters of Lake 
George ; the Highland bagpipe and 
the British bugle echoing amid the 
encircling hills; the gleam of ten 
thousand oars, the flash of arms, the 
gay uniforms, the fluttering standards. 
The pride and confidence of coming 
victory animated every breast ; for no 
one doubted it, either among the com- 
batants or the shouting populace that 
had watched them go forth. If the 
general was of no great account there 
was with him the most popular and 
skilful British officer in the Colonies, 
the young Lord Howe, called by Wolfe 
“The noblest Englishman that has 
appeared in my time, and the best 
soldier in the British army.” But 
Howe, alas, was killed in the first 
skirmish, and the brilliant armada, 
invincible as it seemed, was utterly 
shattered by Montcalm with three 
thousand six hundred Frenchmen and 
Canadians behind the logs and 
earthworks of Ticonderoga. Aber- 
crombie had left his cannon behind 
him, and Montcalm’s works were 
further protected by a chaos of felled 
trees, their branches facing outward. 
For seven hours the British struggled, 
amid a steady rain of bullets and 
cannon shot, to pierce the tangled 
maze of trunks and boughs. Des- 
perate valour was shown, and the 
sacrifice of life was hideous. Two 
thousand men were killed or wounded ; 
and the repulse, for there was no panic, 
was turned by the feeble Abercrombie 
into an undignified retreat down the 
lakes, the men sullenly cursing their 


commander for a fool and a poltroon. 
Montcalm and his troops covered them- 
selves with well-earned glory, which 
the colonial faction, adverse to the 
general, did their best to belittle so 
far as he and the regulars were con- 
cerned. 

The important French post of 
Frontenac (now Kingston, Ontario,) 
fell, cutting Canada in half. Fort 
Du Quesne, after twice in its history 
destroying an English army, was 
abandoned. Ticonderoga shared the 
same fate, and Montcalm, like Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown twenty years later, 
fell back on the last line of his defence, 
that was to prove in his case not only 
the grave of his country’s hopes but 
of his own earthly career. 

The fall of the two gallant leaders 
at Quebec in the final scene of the 
great struggle is an incident that for 
all time will captivate the imagination 
of the most cursory as well as the 
more serious student of history. The 
interest of the drama however is still 
further intensified by recalling the 
conditions under which either died. 
Wolfe fell with a frame so suffering 
and debilitated that life for its own 
sake could have been little but a 
burden, Death in such a blaze of 
glory seemed, if one may say so, 
marvellously opportune. Montcalm, 
too, was brave and gallant, faithful 
to his King and his duty, occupying a 
position he detested, ever yearning 
for the time when he could return to 
the olive orchards and chestnut groves 
of his own ancestral home, and to the 
wife and family for whom his letters 
show he felt such constant and deep 
affection. 


A. E. Brapwey. 











On a certain Saturday in June 
1891, at Wodonga on the Murray in 
the colony of Victoria, was arranged 
an exhibition of rough-riding open to 
all comers, which I venture to assert 
can have had but few parallels. 
Prizes were to be allotted by three 
judges of acknowledged experience, 
amounting in all to about twenty 
pounds. Much interested in _horse- 
flesh from my youth upwards, I 
traversed the three miles which 
separate the border-towns of Albury 
and Wodonga, and arrived in good 
time for the excitement and the dis- 
bursement of gate-money. I have 
never regretted the outlay. 

The matter of the entertainment 
was after this wise. An area of 
several acres of level grass was en- 
closed with a fence, perhaps eight or 
ten feet high, formed of sawn battens, 
on which was stretched the coarse 


sacking known to drapers as 
Osnaberg. This answered the 
double purpose of keeping the 


public who would not pay out and 
the performing horses in. 

I had heard of the way in which 
the selected horses were saddled and 
mounted, and was therefore partly 
prepared. But, tolerably versed in 
the lore of the wilderness, I had 
certainly never seen such primitive 
equitation before. About thirty 
unbroken horses were moving uneasily 
within a high well-constructed stock- 
yard, the regulation four rails and 
a cap presenting a solid unyielding 
fence over seven feet in height. 
That the steeds were really unbroken, 
‘by spur and snaffle undefiled,” 
might be gathered from their long 
manes, tails sweeping the ground, 
and general air of terror or defiance. 

As each animal was wanted it was 
driven or cajoled by means of a quiet 
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horse into a close yard ending in a 
crush, or lane so narrow that, once 
in, no turning round was possible. 
A high gate in front was well 
fastened. Before the colt could 
decide on a retrograde movement 
long and strong saplings were thrust 
behind his quarters and the posts of 
the crush ; he was therefore trapped, 
unable to advance or retire. If he 
threatened to lie down, a sapling 
underneath prevented that last refuge 
of temper. Sometimes the impri- 
soned animal preserved an expression 
of stupid amazement or harmless 
terror; occasionally he displayed 
fierce wrath or reckless despair. In 
this stage the colt kicked, plunged, 
reared, in every way known to the 
wild steed of the desert expressed his 
untamable defiance of man, ,even 
neighing loudly and fiercely. “Twas 
all in vain. .The prison was too high, 
too strong, too narrow, too every- 
thing—nothing remained but sub- 
mission, “not even suicide,” as Mr. 
Stevenson remarks about matrimony, 
“nothing but to be good”; this of 
course with variations, as happen 
perchance even in the married state. 
Before the colt has done thinking 
what unprincipled wretches these bush 
bipeds are, a blind (ingeniously im- 
provised out of a waistcoat) is placed 
over his eyes, a _ snaffle-bridle 
thrown over his head, a bit forced 
into his mouth; at the same 
time two active young men are 
thrusting a crupper under his re- 
luctant tail, have dropped a saddle 
on his back, and are buckling leather 
girths and surcingle (the latter run 
through slits in the lower portion of 
the saddle-flaps) as if they meant 
to cut him in two. 

This preparatory process being com- 
pleted in marvellously short time, the 








manager calls out, “ First horse,—Mr. 
St. Aure!” whereupon a tall well- 
made young man from the Upper 
Murray ascends the fence and stands 
with either leg on the rails imme- 
diately over the angry, terrified 
animal. 

What would you or I take, dear 
reader, (we are not so young as we 
were, let us own in mutual confidence, ) 
to accept the mount Mr. St. Aure 
surveys with calmest confidence? 
Deftly he drops into the saddle, his 
legs just grazing the sides of the 
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crush. “Open the gate!” roars 
the manager. ‘ Look out, you boys!” 
and with a mad rush out flies the colt 
through the open gate like a shell 
from a howitzer. For twenty yards 
he races at full speed, then “ propping ” 
as if galvanised, shoots upward with 
the true deer’s leap, all four feet in 
the air at once (from which the vice 
takes its name), and comes down with 
his head between his fore-legs and his 
nose (this I watched narrowly) touch- 
ing the girths. But the rider has 
swayed back in his saddle with in- 
stinctive ease and is quite prepared 
for a succession of lightning-like 
bounds—sideways, upward, downward, 
backward, as the agile and frantic 
animal appears to turn in the air, and 
to come down with his head in the 
place where his tail was when he 
rose. For an instant he stops; then 
perhaps the spurs are sent in so as 
to accentuate the next performance. 
The crowd meanwhile of six or seven 
hundred people, mostly young or in 
the prime of life, follow cheering and 
clapping with every fresh attempt on 
the part of the frenzied steed to 
dispose of his rider. A few minutes 
of this exercise suffice to exhaust and 
steady the wildest colt. It is a 
species of “‘monkeying,” a device of 
the buck-breaker who ties a bag on 
to the back of a timid colt, and he, 
frightened out of his life, as if by 
a monkey perched there, exhausts 





himself and permits the rider to 
mount and ride away with but little 
resistance. Sometimes indeed the colt 
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turns in his tracks, and, being un- 
manageable in his paroxysms, charges 
the crowd, whom he scatters with 
great screaming and laughter as they 
fall over each other or climb the 
boundary fence. But very shortly 
with lowered head and trembling 
frame he allows himself to be ridden 
to the gate of egress. There he is 
halted, and his rider, taking hold of 
his left ear with his bridle-hand, 
swings lightly to the ground closely 
alongside of the shoulder. Did he 
not so alight, the agile mustang is 
capable of a lightning: wheel and a 
dangerous kick. Indeed one rider 
dismounting carelessly discovered this 
to his cost after riding a most un- 
conscionable performer. 

A middle-aged, wiry, old-fashioned 
stock-rider from Gippsland next came 
flying out on a frantic steed without a 
bridle/ For some time it seemed a 
drawn battle between horse and man, 
but towards the end of the fight the 
horse managed to “ get from under.” 

One horse slipped on the short green 
grass andcame over backwards, his rider 
permitting himself to slide off. The 
next animal was described as an “ out- 
law,” a bush term for a horse which 
has been backed but never successfully 
ridden. Shefully sustained her character 
by a persevering exhibition of every 
kind of contortion calculated to dis- 
solve partnership. At one time it 
looked as if the betting was in favour 
of the man, but the mare had evidently 
resolved on a last appeal. Setting to 
with redoubled fury, she smashed the 
crupper, tore out the girth-straps, 
and then performed the rare, weil-nigh 
incredible feat of sending the saddle 
over her head without breaking the 
remaining girth or the leather surcingle ! 
This is the second time during a 
tolerably long acquaintance with 
every kind of devilry known to equine 
intelligence that I have witnessed this 
apparently impossible performance. It 
is not always believed, but can be 
vouched for by the writer and about 
five or six hundred people on the 
ground, Ifelt the girth and saw that 
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the buckle was still unslackened. 
The rider came over the mare’s head, 
sitting square with the saddle between 
his legs, and received an ovation in 
consequence. 
The last colt had been driven into 

the crush, 

Fiercely snorting, but in vain, 

And struggling with erected mane, 


and enlarged, “in the full foam of 
wrath and dread,” to be successfully 
ridden, when another form of excite- 
ment was announced. A dangerous 
looking four-year-old bullock was 
now yarded in the outer enclosure, 
light of flesh but exceeding fierce, 
which he proceeded to demonstrate 
by clearing the place of all spec- 


tators in the shortest time on 
record. Climbing hurriedly to the 
cap of the stockyard fence they 


looked on in secure elevation while 
the toreadors cunningly edged him 
into the crush and there confined him 
like the colts. Here he began to paw 
the ground and bellow in impotent 
rage. 

At this stage of the proceedings the 
manager thus delivered himself ; “ It’s 
Mr. Smith’s turn, by the list, to ride 
this bullock, but he says he don’t care. 
Is there any gentleman here as’ll ride 
him?” With Mr. Smith’s very natural 
disinclination for the mount the crowd 
apparently sympathised. The bullock 
meanwhile was pawing the earth and 
roaring in an awful manner, as who 
should say, “ Let meat him! Only let 
me have one turn at him with hoof and 
horn!” To the unprejudiced observer 
the mount certainly seemed one that 
few gentlemen would covet or accept. 
However the Gippslander, removing 
the pipe from his mouth, calmly re- 
marked, “I'll ride him ;” whereupon 
the crowd cheered, evidently looking 
upon the offer as one of exceptional 
merit. 

There was no thought of bridle or 
saddle in this case. A rope was 
fastened around the animal’s body, and 
with this slender accoutrement only 
the stock-rider deposited himself upon 
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the ridge of the red bullock’s back. 
Then the gate was opened and out he 
came in all his glory. 

No one that has merely observed 
the clumsy gambols of meadow-fed 
oxen can have an idea of the speed 
and activity of the bush-bred steers, 
reared amid mountain ranges and 
accustomed to gallop for miles up and 
down hill with a smart stock-horse 
rattling by their sides, always making 
excellent time and not unfrequently 
distancing their pursuers amid the 
forests and morasses of their native 
wilds. This one had a shoulder like 
a blood horse, great propelling power, 
and stood well off the ground, with 
muscular arms and hocks to match. 
He reared, bucked, and plunged 
almost with the virulence and variety 
of the colts, and when, after a pro- 
longed and persistent contest, he 
gradually shifted his rider on to his 
croup, and then by a complicated 
twist of his quarters dislodged him, 
it was felt by the spectators that “ the 
old man” had worthily sustained the 
honour of the stock-riding fraternity. 
Cheers resounded from all sides as 
the crowd, returning to a centre, 
surrounded the fallen but not dis- 
graced combatant. I think the boys 
were privately disappointed that the 
bullock did not turn and attempt to 
gore his antagonist. But he was too 
much excited for such an attack. He 
made a bee-line for the fence, which, 
all ignorant of its flimsy nature, 
he did not attempt to jump or over- 
throw, contenting himself with run- 
ning by its side until he came to the 
corner where a gate was cunningly 
left open for his departure. 

After a respectable “hat” had 
been collected for the veteran, who 
was more than twice the age of any of 
the other competitors, the judges dis- 
tributed the prizes and the entertain- 
ment concluded. 

As an Australian I may be slightly 
prejudiced, but I must confess to 
holding the opinion that our bush- 
riders in certain departments are 
unrivalled. The South American 














gaucho and the cowboy of the 
Western States are doubtless wonder- 
ful horsemen. But they cide under 
more favourable conditions than those 
of our bushmen. The saddle of the 
American is on the old-fashioned 
Spanish pattern, heavy and cumbrous. 
In addition to the high pommel and 
cantle, it is provided with a horn-like 
fixture in front to which the lasso is 
attached generally, but which serves 
as a sort of belaying pin and an 
excellent hold-fast for the rider in 
case of need. The tremendous severity 
of the curb-bit must also tend to 
moderate the gambols of any but the 
most vicious or untamed animal. The 
horses, too, are mere ponies compared 
to the big powerful Australians, and as 
such weaker and more easy to control. 

But let the stranger, when minded 
to try his horsemanship, display him- 
self upon one of our “touchy” three 
or four-year-olds, and how insecure 
does his position appear! He is a 
good way off the ground (which same 
ground is mostly extremely hard) for 
the colt is between fifteen and sixteen 
hands high, and looks strong enough 
in the loins, if fully roused, to throw 
his rider into a gum-tree. The single- 
reined snaffle to which he trusts his 
life is of the cheapest description of 
leather and iron. The saddle is the 
ordinary English saddle, fuller in 
the flap and pads, but otherwise 
giving the impression of being hard 
and slippery, affording but little hope 
of recovery when once the seat is 
shaken. When, with nothing but 
this simple accoutrement, and perhaps 
a rolled bag strapped in front of the 
pommel, our bushmen ride as I have 
described it, it must be conceded that 
no horsemen could possibly be less in- 
debted to adventitious circumstances. 

In the strictly Australian depart- 
ment known as “ scrub-riding,” no one 
not to the manner born can becompared 
to our bush-riders, The home of the 


wild herds of cattle and horses is fre- 


quently mountainous, thickly wooded, 
and rocky. Amid the fastnesses in 
which they are bred the outlying ani- 
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mals of the herd acquire speed, wind, 
and activity which must be seen to be 
believed. Through the interlaced and 
thick growing woodlands, down the 
rocky ridges, across the treacherous 
morass, away go the cattle or the 
horses, at a pace apt to take them 
out of sight and hearing in remarkably 
short time. The ordinary horseman 
able to hold his own fairly well on 
road or bridle-path, or even in an 
English hunting-field, here finds him- 
self hopelessly at fault. Not wanting 
in pluck he does his best for a mile or 
more. He bumps his knee against 
one tree, his shoulder against another, 
and narrowly escapes dashing his 
brains out by reason of a low-lying 
branch which knocks off his hat and 
might easily (he reflects) perform the 
same office for the head which it 
covers ; and he realises the disability 
under which he has laboured by reason 
of not being able to calculate his 
distance from the unyielding timber 
in front, beside, around, at the same 
time to distinguish the route of the 
fast vanishing “mob” (drove), while all 
his skill and strength are required to 
control an experienced stock-horse 
(if such a mount has been provided 
for him) which clambers along hill- 
sides and tears down the same with 
the sure-footedness of a mule, while 
it leaves the full responsibility of 
directing its headlong course to its 
rider. When at the end of a couple of 
miles the amateur stock-rider pulls 
up, he is conscious of being entirely out 
of the hunt. Men, horses, dogs, and 
cattle have passed from sight and 
hearing. He is not accustomed to track- 
ing, nor perhaps is the ground favour- 
able to such practice. Nothing remains 
for him but to follow as near as may 
be in the direction of the riders ; 
and he is lucky if some hours 
afterwards he is hunted up by a man 
sent in search of him, or, more fortu- 
nate still, has left all to his horse 
and joyfully recognises the homestead 
which he left in the morning, and 
which comes into sight much sooner 
than he expected. 
FF 
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In contrast to this exploit behold 
the sons of the South in the same 
circumstances. Jogging along with 
apparent carelessness, several pairs 
of very sharp eyes are piercing the 
forest glades in every portion of the 
foreground, One man has descried 
the outline of a group of hardly mov- 
ing forms, or it may be but a single 
beast, high up a hill-side, in the gorge 
of a mountain range, in the depths of 
a narrow brook-traversed ravine,— it 
matters not,—it is the herd they are 
seeking or a section of it. The look- 
out gives a low whistle, perhaps only 
holds up his hand. The signal is un- 
derstood; the slack bridle-reins are 
gathered up; no word is spoken, but 
each man has his horse well in hand 
as they move slowly towards the graz- 
ing or stationary outliers. A few 
minutes bring them nearer, when a 
sentinel gets view or wind of them, 
and the whole troop is off like a herd 
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of deer. Each horse but a minute since 
stumbling along at a “stockman’s jog,” 
starts into top speed as if for a mile 
heat. Each man taking a bee-line, rides 
straight for the tail of the fast vanish- 
ing cattle, as straight as if there was 
not a tree or rock within miles. How 
they doit is a never-ending marvel 
to the uninitiated. But they will not 
only keep with them, but out-pace 
and out-general them, turning them at 
critical places, occasionally getting 
ahead and rounding them up, and 
eventually, with mingled force and 
diplomacy, hustling them straight 
across country, without track-road 
or apparent natural features, till 
dead-beat and conquered they are 
landed in the high and secure stock- 
yard, from which some of their number 
at least will never emerge alive. 
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Were the British nation ever in 
want of a character there would be 
little difficulty in compiling a respect- 
able and satisfactory one from the 
testimonials of those whom Mr. Pepys 
considered to be our “natural 
enemies.” Frenchmen indeed who 
actually come to see us have usually 
found a good deal to admire ; but the 
testimonial more commonly takes the 
indirect and all the more valuable 
form of an abuse of our overweening 
pride and insular conceit coupled 
with sidelong admissions of practical 
success. It is only in later and more 
civilised days that a high appreciation 
of English things is frankly avowed. 
In this respect Voltaire is one of our 
earliest and stoutest adherents. Not 
only does he dwell (in passages which 
national vanity excised from his 
correspondence) upon our material 
successes, but in the letters ex- 
clusively devoted to England many of 
our favourite usages and institutions 
are discreetly and yet warmly patted 
on the back. It would be hardly fair 
perhaps to cite the grateful refugees 
who fled to our hospitable shores to 
escape religious persecution: M. 
Misson for instance, who could not 
understand why his countrymen 
considered the English treacherous ; 
or the Protestant minister Abbadie, 
who wrote a Défense de la Nation 
Britannique against, as it is supposed, 
the insidious Bayle. It would be 
difficult also to enumerate the occa- 
sions upon which the British Consti- 
tution, British Liberty, and British 
Unity have supplied examples and 
arguments to French publicists, first 
of the democratic, and secondly (during 
the epoch of Revolution) of the 
moderate and conservative school, not 
to mention the numerous drafts upon 
our constitutional wealth and experi- 


ence made from time to time by 
smaller nationalities anxious to set up 
in the same line. 

French criticisms of English things 
stand by themselves. To the phlegm- 
atic Briton (so acutely and even 
pathetically interesting is the differ- 
ence of the two temperaments) they 
have all the piquancy of a woman’s 
criticisms of aman. To be perfectly 
candid, they have often, perhaps most 
often, been superficial and absurd 
with the absurdity of ignorance. Even 
M. Taine seems to have started with 
a formidable preconception which 
colours all his work, despite his 
observant and patient attention, 
qualities, it may be said, which have 
still more recently been displayed by 
the young M. de Coubertin in his 
conscientious exploration of our public 
schools and universities. The French 
critic has indeed often enough dis- 
played a fine wit both at our expense 
and at his own. What to the British 
eye appears usually wanting in ‘him is 
the requisite proportion of practical 
wisdom and common sense. When 
we get this coupled with the Gaulish 
keenness of discrimination, we get 
something which is well worth our 
attention. From this point of view it 
might perhaps be said that the three 
volumes of the Considérations sur la 
Révolution Francaise are worth the 
lucubrations of all other French 
philosophers put together. 

The ‘‘ new young demoiselle ” whom 
Carlyle, in his first volume, saw 
“romping about the knees of the 
Decline and Fall,” the gifted Anne 
Louise Germaine Necker, Baroness de 
Staél-Holstein, must,since her husband 
is usually described as an homme ab- 
solument nul, have bequeathed no small 
share of the “‘sense uncommon” to 
her son Auguste, chiefly known to the 
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world as an agriculturist and as the 
editor of his mother’s works, but who 
unfortunately died in the prime of 
life only two years after the publica- 
tion of his Lettres sur / Angleterre. 
That criticisms of a date eight or nine 
years previous to the great Reform 
Bill need necessarily be antiquated 
or inapplicable to present circum- 
stances will only be contended by 
those who have a much greater belief 
in systems and institutions than in 
human nature. In fact there are, one 
may venture to think, many reflections 
particularly requiring to be emphasised 
at the present day which one could 
not hope to present more incisively 
than has been done by the Baron de 
Staél, and which it is both more 
modest and more efficacious to assert 
upon the impartial testimony of a 
foreigner. 

In approaching the criticism of the 
great phenomenon known as Modern 
England the writer has drawn special 
attention to the difficulties of the 
subject, the logical shoals upon which 
the foreign critic is so especially liable 
to founder; the grave mistake, for 
example, of reasoning about the 
English constitution and politics as 
you might about those of Austria or 
Russia, of assigning to political com- 
binations and movements “ an import- 
ance which they are far from possessing 
in the eyes of British politicians ;” in 
fine, an excessive regard to institu- 
tions, to constitutional forms and 
phenomena, apart from the study of 
what these have come to mean and 
in practice to be, after being sub- 
jected for centuries to the operation 
of the freest, the most actual, and 
the most complicated social system 
ever known to the world. Several 
historians, he remarks, have from a 
brief analysis of the British Constitu- 
tion composed to their satisfaction a 
systematic and harmonious whole, an 
ideal picture of what might have been 
had the English nation been some- 
thing other than itself. Others again, 
“and especially English publicists and 
jurists,” have presented the most re- 
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markable laws and institutions, of 
which the philosophic mind most 
imperiously demands an explanation, 
as simple facts so eternally natural as 
to require no comment. 

Curiously enough it is a foreigner, 
Montesquieu, who first brought to- 
gether for philosophic examination 
the fundamental institutions and 
characteristics of England, things 
which in their confusion, inconsistency, 
and intensity may be relied upon to 
elude the understanding of all but the 
closest and widest observation, native 
or foreign. Montesquieu (as any one 
may see who will turn to the heading 
of “ Anglais” in the index to the 
Esprit des Lois) resolved at least to 
his own satisfaction every problem 
which England has ever suggested, 
from our passion for liberty to our 
more ephemeral fancy for suicide. 

The history of a free country, De 
Staél reminds us, must always be a 
more difficult study than that of one 
subjected to despotic goverment. The 
reason is clear: liberty is the life of 
society ; and life, unrestrained, in- 
dividual activity, means, human 
nature being what it is, the pro- 
duction of an immense variety of 
tastes and employments, of interlacing 
interests, of secret and subtle influences 
and indistinguishable ties, which, 
though harmonious in their working 
as simplicity itself, must inevitably 
appear a mass of complications to the 
external view of the historian. To 
such complications, or (in the words 
of our text) “to the infinite variety of 
actual nature the government [of such 
a people] must accommodate itself.” 
And this is effected not so much by a 
change in the form of institutions as 
in the spirit that animates them. 
Hence the constant difficulty for the 
continental critic of Great Britain. 

De Staél supposes the case of an 
unprejudiced foreign theorist con- 
fronted with some of the most 
notorious external facts concerning 
this country,—the immense wealth 
of the aristocracy, the small number 
of landowners, the system of entails, 
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the custom of primogeniture and so 
forth, and asks what he would infer. 
The answer to which question the 
reader can imagine. “Theoretically 
there would be nothing absurd,” con- 
tinues our author, “in such an infer- 
ence; but what do facts teach us? 
Simply that ‘in no country of Europe 
is there so little difference between 
the physical enjoyments of the various 
classes, and that the constant increase 
of every kind of manufacture tends 
daily to diminish such inequalities as 
exist.’ It would be idle to deny that 
in England ‘civilisation is more 
advanced, information more widely 
diffused, the science of government 
better understood, and all the move- 
ments of the social machine smoother 
and more effective in their working 
than elsewhere.’” Indeed, if this 
were not so, he observes, if the student 
of past history could not have presumed 
it, political history would not be worth 
our study ; and the fact that such re- 
sults are coupled with what to the con- 
tinental critic appear such astonishing 
anomalies is precisely the enigma to 
which an answer can only be found in 
the study of the English nature and 
character. 

Every nation, it may be admitted, 
has its own ideal to pursue and cannot 
excuse itself for a dilatoriness in 
working out its own salvation by the 
plea that it has, perhaps starting with 
vastly superior advantages, advanced 
further than any other given nation- 
ality. That Great Britain enjoys 
peculiar advantages both in the matter 
of its mixture of races and its geo- 
graphical position is notorious, and 
how much of our success is due to 
them, whether a balance of the 
accounts would leave any substantial 
credit to the English people of to-day, 
is what no statistician can estimate. 
But comparisons with other nations 
are not odious when instructive, 
and they seem to represent all the 
instruction we are likely to get. 
Nothing perhaps but the fact that 
France has been our one compeer and 
companion through the history of 


modern Europe, and our near geo- 
graphical neighbour, would ever have 
suggested a comparison which is 
seldom anything but a glaring con- 
trast. Yet so great is the force of 
a somewhat similar, because con- 
temporary, environment that a com- 
parison with France is naturally 
expected to throw more light than 
any other upon our progress and 
present position. 

Madame de Staél had already 
remarked that since the Revolution 
of 1688 no continental nation could 
compare with England, which in social 
and political development had from 
that date first clearly showed that 
it had something like a hundred 
and fifty years’ start of the Continent. 
Applied more particularly to the case 
of France the parallel is thus sketched 
by De Statl himself. 

Our Magna Charta dates from 
1215. In 1356 (one hundred and 
forty-one years later) the French 
States-General take advantage of the 
captivity of John the Second to exact 
substantial pledges in return for the 
subsidy granted to his son. After 
the Wars of the Roses we tind the 
English nobility exhausted and cut 
down, a state of things utilised by 
the Seventh and Eighth Henries for 
establishing despotism by favouring 
the growth of the Commons. One 
hundred and fifty years later the 
combined effect of the Wars of the 
League and the policy of Richelieu 
accomplished a similar result on a 
more extended scale. The great age 
of Elizabeth, again, offers a striking 
analogy to that of Louis the Four- 
teenth. In each case the grandeur of 
the monarchy (“undeniably more real 
in the case of Elizabeth”’), victories 
abroad, the splendours of the court 
and of a brilliant literature console 
the nation for the absence of liberty. 
And one hundred and fifty years 
separate the Elizabethan Age from 
that of the Great Monarch. Upon 
this point an obvious reflection sug- 
gests itself, that the greater reality 
which De Stai‘l notes in the Tudor 
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Monarchy lay in the fundamental 
harmony of both Elizabeth and her 
Parliament with the circumstances 
and needs of the nation, that the 
constitutional strength of an appar- 
ently enslaved people was, as it were 
by consent, deposited in a dynasty 
which took a peculiarly personal part 
in the emancipation from the tyranny 
of the Church of Rome and in the 
solidification of the position of modern 
England. In France, on the other 
hand, the ideals grasped by the prac- 
tical mind of Henry the Fourth having 
perished with him, the coming of 
“grand” monarchy meant something 
widely different in fact, although in 
form most of the phenomena of English 
progress are shadowed or paralleled. 
In truth, with the seventeenth century 
both literature and politics (if we may 
borrow an expression applied by 
Matthew Arnold to Puritanism) 
entered into the prison of wnreality, 
and the key was turned upon them 
for something like a century and a 
half, with wide and disastrous con- 
sequences. It is a Frenchman who 
says that the whole literature of the 
grand epoch was but a tiresome chorus 
in praise of royalty, a very pardonable 
exaggeration ; and as to politics, it is 
Ranke who observes, in the preface to 
his English History, that, “The most 
general difference between the English 
and the French policy of the last 
centuries would seem to lie in this, 
that in France the splendour of ex- 
ternal grandeur, in England the 
orderly adjustment of internal re- 
lations was the object most at heart.” 

Clearly therefore the element of 
reality (and De Statl uses the ex- 
pression more than once) is one that 
invites analysis. 

But to pursue the historical parallel. 
In 1640 the Long Parliament begins 
the popular struggle against Charles 
the First. One hundred and forty- 
nine years later the States-General 
assemble at Versailles. There are 
coincidences more nearly contempor- 
ary which could not deceive the most 
superficial student. The pathetic 


complaint of the deputies of the 
Tiers Etat in 1615 was not seconded 
by the nation, and was no more to 
be compared to 1789 than the Paris 
ian Parliament of the Fronde to the 
English House of Commons of the 
Great Rebellion. The two latter 
phenomena present the most striking 
of contrasts in the matter of reality. 
The Fronde marks the last opposition 
of the French nobility to the Crown ; 
after that date they became, in the 
words of Dyer, the mere satellites of 
the Court. One hundred and forty- 
four years, again, separate the execu- 
tion of Charles the First from that of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and finally the 
restoration of Charles the Second 
precedes that of the Bourbons by 
little more than one hundred and 
fifty years. Moreover in the history 
of the two national developments, es- 
pecially of the two revolutions, a variety 
of lesser parallels strike one both in 
the sequence of events and the pro- 
gress of ideas, in regard to which it 
must be remembered that the first in 
time had often considerable influence 
in the production of the later, the 
English revalution having been con- 
stantly present to the mind of the 
French revolutionary, and so forth. 
De Staél does not press the analogy 
too closely. It would be a mistake, 
he reminds us, to infer that, if France 
was so far behind England in the race 
of political development, she was 
therefore behind her in civilisation, 
the contrary being notoriously the 
case. But in England (the theory 
will be found elaborated in Guizot’s 
History of Civilisation) affairs marched 
in a somewhat different manner from 
that of the Continent. Most of all 
European civilisations the English 
marched “abreast,” so to speak, “of 
constitutional Liberty,” and was to a 
greater extent the immediate result 
of the progress of the latter. In 
France, on the other hand, the de- 
velopment of individual and social 
life preceded and was independent 
of political progress. And whereas 
in England more than anywhere else 
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the various forces of aristocracy, 
democracy, monarchy, centralisation, 
local government, moral and political 
development have been observed to ad- 
vance in strength and importance side 
by side, in France one particular princi- 
ple has to a vastly greater extent had 
play at one particular time. Feudalism, 
royalty, democracy, have all had (or 
are having) their day of power in both 
countries, but in France their sway 
was and is far more absolute and un- 
trammelled. The very names of the 
things indicate something much more 
violent to a French ear than they do 
to our own. 

This comparative irregularity of 
national progress one recognises as a 
drawback to the practical success of a 
State, though it may be favourably 
regarded as creditable to the indi- 
viduals composing it. Among the 
French, for example, are to be found 
more natures endowed with the faculty 
of generalising on philosophic princi- 
ples, more natural vivacity and 
aptitude for acquiring new ideas than 
is characteristic of the Briton. Jn 
England what strikes the foreigner 
(and Emerson, it may be observed, 
makes a similar observation) is our 
“intellectual homogeneity.” Now 
the intellectual homogeneity of a 
nation must mean, from the educated 
point of view, a somewhat cramped 
intellectual view on the part of its 
politicians, Accordingly De Stail 
notes in certain discussions which he 
had attended on the admission of 
Catholics to the House of Peers, and 
the Reform of the Marriage Laws, 
(and indeed any debate might have 
served him), a singular absence of the 
most obvious theoretical considera- 
tions. Of the former one might have 
expected, he writes, that it would have 
concerned itself mainly with the 
general principles of tolerance : “ Not 
a whit ! No one seemed even to think 
of them ; every speech turned only on 
what would be best for England.” 

A curious passage from Bacon’s 
Novum Organum (1. 104) might, he 
suggests, be the intellectual motto 


of England. “ Axiomata infima non 
multum ab expericentia nuda disere- 
pant; suprema vero illa et general- 
issima (quae habentur) notionalia sunt 
et abstracta, et nil habent solidi. 
At media sunt axiomata illa vera, 
et solida et viva, in quibus humane 
res et fortune site sunt. (For the 
lowest axioms differ but slightly from 
bare experience, while the highest 
and most general, which we now 
have, are notional and abstract and 
without solidity. But the middle are 
the true and solid and living axioms, 
on which depend the affairs and 
fortunes of men).” The French 
genius on the other hand dwells 
rather in the region of the axiomata 
abstracta et generalia. When the 
Baron de Staél one day read some 
particularly philosophical pamphlets 
to Sir James Mackintosh and asked 
what he thought of them, the English- 
man replied that it was all very 
clever, but that in our country “‘ we 
take all that for granted.” Surely 
this was a most significant criticism. 
The French publicist and politician, 
according to De Staétl, is too often 
like a ship-master who is obliged to 
have recourse to the very elements of 
trigonometry and physics before 
taking his bearings. And his 
courageous rhetorical familiarity 
with the axiomata suprema et general- 
issima is accompanied by a propor- 
tionate timidity in their application. 
The theorists may individually be men 
of genius, but the whole atmosphere 
of their activity is so uncertain. 
There is not enough actual contact 
of mind with mind, not enough criti- 
cism by a free press to accustom 
people to live “in the midst of their 
fellow-creatures.” 

In fine, no amount of genius makes 
up for the absence of the habit of 
character acquired in a free country. 
Hence the philosophic idealism of 
French publicists came to be too 
detached from the ordinary practical 
wisdom of average people, a result 
beautiful indeed in itself, but not 
found conducive to progress in a 
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workday world. ‘In France,” we 
are told, “before the Revolution 
publicists discussed the very question 
whether there were or were not such 
things as fundamental laws. But all 
agreed that those which had not fallen 
into disuse [this idea of a funda- 
mental law ceasing to be respected is 
delightful !] were no longer worth 
preserving. Thenceforward philoso- 
phers naturally plunged headlong into 
Utopia, while Frondeur spirits con- 
tinued in a facetious manner to 
blacken not only such abuses as were 
justly reprobable, but even the habits 
and ideas from which they had the 
greatest difficulty in withdrawing 
themselves.” An open contempt was 
expressed for England as a country 
where it was still necessary to reckon 
with opposing interests (ménager les 
forces vesistantes) and soon ; but when 
it came to practical reconstruction, 
there, as has been said, the theorists 
exhibited an extraordinary timidity. 
One may here remark that the falsity 
exhibited by Utopian theorists when 
condemning as useless and pernicious 
ideas and institutions in which they 
knew both themselves and society to 
be indissolubly involved, was perhaps 
the greatest danger of French ideal- 
ism. 

The Abbé de Sityes, in his lucid 
and original pamphlet (Qu’est ce que 
le Tiers Etat? &c.) clearly lays down 
the duty of the philosopher to map 
out the path of progress to the very 
end, leaving the practical reformer 
to follow with what speed he may. 
This, like so many French suggestions, 
presupposes an ideal state of things, 
perfectly logical theorists, for in- 
stance, and a world of reasonable 
men and women. How can the phil- 
osopher be sure that he clearly sees 
his way into Utopia, and is not 
preaching a delusive and visionary 
heresy? The answer of history is 
that he is not sure, and that the 
Utopian has indulged the pleasure of 
satisfying a philosophic instinct at 
the expense of practical attention to 
facts. Hence we understand from 
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De Statl that in England, where 
immediate needs are the only con- 
cern, and where, if a reform has to be 
accomplished, no more pure theory 
is taken in than is just necessary to 
render soluble existing materials, 
“intellectual conquests, when at- 
tained, are far more real,” though 
seldom exhibiting the complete pic- 
turesqueness of the axiomata suprema 
et generalia arrived at in the air 
by the idealists whose lucubrations 
teem alike with what it is unnecessary 
to say and what it is impossible to 
prove. 

One moral at least (which should 
be useful to us now) may be drawn 
from this impartial Frenchman’s re- 
flections; many of our institutions 
can be demonstrated on paper to be 
more or less intrinsically bad, but 
when you come to look into the 
working of them you find it in the 
circumstances better than anything 
else which can be readily suggested. 
Therefore no reformer or theorist 
should be listened to who has not 
mastered the working of things. For 
after all, to have one quite perfect 
institution (a8 it might have been 
drafted by a French Utopian before 
the Revolution) while others remained 
as they are, would be probably as in- 
jurious as the patch of new cloth 
upon the old garment. A gradual and 
proportioned method of improvements 
is as important as the clearest con- 
ception of the ideal. 

The privilege of primogeniture De 
Staél could not regard as a desirable 
thing. He could not think with 
admiring Englishmen of an older day 
that it was one of the great causes of 
England’s prosperity, but he does not 
make the absurd mistake of supposing 
it or its various expressions to be the 
result of law. He sees it to be a 
national instinct ; the accentuation of 
a strong feeling for heredity, a feel- 
ing prevalent wherever the family 
attains any degree of mark, and most 
noticeable in the aristocracy only be- 
cause they represent the most suc- 
cessful families. The Baron, like 
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every Frenchman, condemns the in- 
stinct as unsocial, despotic. English- 
men told him that it kept up the 
esprit de famille. He replied that that 
might be so, but there was something 
better than the said esprit, and that 
was the amour de famille. Undoubt- 
edly this is a home-thrust at a system 
which makes arbitrary distinctions 
among children and tends to per- 
petuate great accumulations of power. 

So much for the bad side of primo- 
geniture, which with many exaggera- 
tions and amplifications has been so 
frequently expounded of late to our 
working classes by the supposed 
friends and counsellors of democracy ; 
let us turn now to the good side. 
One of the first results of the custom 
(and one frequently unnoticed) is a 
great increase in the numbers of the 
upper classes ; the result of which is 
that the forces of education are better 
enabled to hold their own. If it be 
urged that not even a cultivated 
aristocracy ought to be trusted with 
so much power, it may be replied 
that if society ceases to develope in- 
dividuals capable of filling inde- 
pendent positions of great responsi- 
bility, not only is half the interest 
and romance of social existence de- 
stroyed, but we are less and less 
likely to find capable administrators 
for the State, which is, according to 
the prevalent idea of industrial re- 
formers, to be entrusted with ever 
great and greater powers over the 
whole resources of the nation. Under 
the one system, power, a trifle des- 
potic it may be even in beneficence, 
but at least independent and afraid of 
no one, rears its head here and there 
over the length and breadth of the 
land. Under the other, the people 
should be level and alike as a flock of 
sheep looking humbly and trustfully 
up to its shepherd, an omniscient and 
omnipotent (yet surely a necessarily 
inexperienced) government. 

Great fortunes, great houses, great 
centres of social influence, how many 
severe reflections upon them may we 
not hear nowadays! Yet “ under the 
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régime of equal partition,” writes De 
Staél, “the State alone is enriched by 
the sacrifices of contributors, while 
no individual acquires a fortune or 
social standing which allow, when 
necessary, of his opposing a rampart 
against the invasions of power, or 
against aberrations of popular opinion, 
of protecting the weak, of encouraging 
the poor but conscientious, who refuse 
to bow the knee before an unjust 
command or the caprices of a victor- 
ious party. In such circumstances 
egotism and vanity increase every 
day the influence of government . . 
Among individuals of moderate fortune 
and little leisure there is no gratuit- 
ous devotion to public affairs... . 
The majority of citizens become quiet, 
apathetic ... or place-hunters. Such 
a state of society is the very oppor- 
tunity of a military despot.” Since 
therefore in this imperfect world one 
cannot have everything, possibly the 
system of large fortunes and great 
capitalists may possess unsuspected 
virtues which we shall do well not to 
abolish too hastily. 

It is curious that the extreme sub- 
division of property exhibited in 
France, which twenty years ago a- 
larmed many French economists but 
seems latterly to have passed its apogee, 
is also admitted by De Stat] (and this 
was a subject he had made specially 
his own) to be mainly a matter of 
sentiment. If in Arthur Young’s 
time the French peasant’s was “a poor 
way of living,” a low standard of com- 
fort and civilisation, and remains such 
at the present day, that is chiefly the 
result of the curious unreasoning pas- 
sion known in Ireland as “land- 
hunger,” but which lays little hold of 
the prosaic and practical Anglo-Saxon 
nature. English people in moderate 
circumstances do not want land as a 
personal possession, but usually as a 
profitable investment ; the necessaries 
of life can generally be bought from 
other producers, native or foreign. It 
is probable that a large proportion of 
tenants would not thank the reformer 
who offered to put them at the market 
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price into possession of their holdings. 
It is theorists in books who so ex- 
aggerate the magic of absolute owner- 
ship. What the practical farmer 
wants, beyond security of tenure, is 
business, not additional title-deeds. 
But in France, at least until the last 
ten or fifteen years (the decrease of 
population itself has restricted the 
tendency), subdivision for subdivision’s 
sake was going merrily on in spite of 
the inevitable waste of labour and de- 
preciation of agriculture ; and the price 
of land continued to rise to such an 
extent that the position of enormous 
numbers of peasant proprietors became 
both painful and ridiculous if not 
alarming. French agriculture, which 
now occupies some eight million 
persons, hardly pretends in our own 
day to be practically successful. It 
has periodically to be kept going by 
such drastic measures of protection as 
have not been dreamed of in England 
for half a century. For this, as has 
been said, a sentiment is mainly re- 
sponsible, a sentiment very expensive 
to the rest of the community. The 
sentiment affecting land in England 
is, as noted by De Staél and by Mon- 
talembert after him, a very different 
one. It is that which for a century 
past has diffused wealth and civilisa- 
tion over the provinces (incidentally 
also protecting agriculture) by the now 
familiar invasion of retired merchants. 
These are some of the principal 
topics on which De Staél touches. 
The chief interest of his reflections 
seems to the present writer to lie in 
the fact that so many Radical and 
Socialistic theorists of our own day 
are adopting towards certain of our 
institutions the attitude here attribut- 
ed to the ordinary and ignorant 
foreign critic, an attitude to which 
the form and the theory of a thing 
seem of more importance than its 
practical working. 
Now almost every English institu- 





tion is notoriously wrong in theory, 
and most can be proved on paper to be 
dangerous, if not pernicious. If they 
are not actually so, that is owing to 
the way in which English people have 
learned to work them, and the utmost 
which we have asked of our institu- 
tions hitherto is that they should 
work well. But the prevalent tone 
of the Radicalism of our day is 
marked by an exaggerated faith in 
the perfection of constitutional 
machinery, and impatient distrust of 
all but the least educated human 
nature. Never perhaps have idealists 
with their glib axioms been more to 
the fore. Because “ all peoples should 
be self-governed,” we are to try the 
most dangerous of experiments with 
that part of Great Britain which is 
least ripe for complete self-govern- 
ment. Because “all religions should 
be treated with equal respect,” we are 
invited to cripple or destroy a great 
and historic institution, the author of 
full half of our national civilisation. 
Radicalism will be satisfied with no 
principles less complete, less sweeping. 
To want to examine them, to adapt 
them to the rude needs of actual cir- 
cumstances, is a reactionary heresy. 
On the other hand, a Frenchman, 
fresh from an experience of the results 
of the only perfectly philosophical 
revolution, reminds us that by aban- 
doning what have been peculiarly 
English methods of progress,— 
methods which disregard everything 
but actual needs and grievances,—by 
offering to the new and ardent forces 
of democracy a cheap voyage into 
Utopia, we should be only throwing 
away our priceless heritage of free- 
dom, experience, and faith in the 
individual, for the sake of some 
assumption of Radical ignorance and 
impatience, some axioma supremum et 
generale of the demagogue or the 
political dissenter, quod nihil habet 
solidi. 
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X.—AT MENNECY. 


I Ave already mentioned my 
father’s tour in America when he 
went to deliver those lectures which 
had been so successful in England. 
Saying good-bye is the price one has 
to pay even for a prosperous and for- 
tunate expedition. I can still see 
him as he stood on the platform of the 
railway-station at Olten, in Belgium, 
where we parted. He stood by a 
slender iron column, looking very tall 
and very sad as he watched the train 
go off in which we were bound for 
Switzerland with our grandparents. 
He himself was returning to England 
through Germany, He had to correct 
the proofs of Esmond before he left, 
and to give some more lectures in the 
provinces, and to wind up things at 
home. 

My grandmother was very miser- 
able and nervous. She had brought 
him a life-belt for his cabin as a fare- 
well gift, and thoroughly frightened 
herself by so doing. We were too 
young to be nervous, but we were very 
unhappy. Our dear old grandfather 
did his best to cheer us all, and after we 
had parted from my father he made 
out all sorts of pleasant little plans, 
and ordered various special compotes 
and tartlets at the hotels suited to our 
youthful appetites. He took us for 
walks and to visit museums, and he 
always consulted any fellow travellers 
and sightseers as to our next move- 
ments. Indeed our journeyings greatly 
depended upon these chance encoun- 
ters and recommendations. The first 
night, when we put up at some little 
inn, the waiter brought us the tra- 
vellers’ book to write our names in ; 
I forget all about the place, but I can 
see the book and the table spread, and 
what I do most vividly remember is 
our despair when, instead of the neat 


Mr. Thackeray and family to which 
we were used, we read the following 
announcement in our grandfather's 
handwriting: Schmid Major, en retraite, 
avec Madame sa épouse et ses deux 
Mademoiselles. My grandmother, sad 
as she was, began to laugh, and we all 
entreated our dear old Major to make 
some changes in the inscription, but 
he stuck to it, and would not alter a 
single letter. 

We reached Geneva after some days. 
There at the poste restante we found 
various letters waiting, and news of 
our father. “As for the arrival at 
this place [he was writing from Salz- 
burg], it’s like entering into fairyland, 
it is so beautiful ; and the ‘Tyrol is 
delightful too, but not like our Swit- 
zerland. And one Swiss cottage is 
uncommonly like another, and with 
five or six days of rocks and pine- 
woods I feel somehow as if I’ve had 
enough!” Then a little further on 
he writes: “Give my love to my 
dearest mother, and have her to un- 
derstand that this blew devil of which 
I complain is only an artistic blew 
devil, and that he comes always be- 
fore I get to work, and that there 
is no other reason. . . . There is bad 
music here for a wonder at the beer 
garden ; though I amused myself very 
well there yesterday, opposite a pretty 
little child of three years, who ate 
three sausages with her fingers and 
without any bread, all except a little 
bit which she gave out of her mouth 
to her mamma. And I went upa 


hill to a Capucin convent and saw 
some of my favourite dirty scoundrels 
with beards, and the town clinks all 
over with Austrian sabres.” 

I never think of Geneva and of 
those particular days without a curious 
We 


feeling of terror and emotion. 
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were in some tall hotel with windows 
looking towards the lake, and it was 
lovely summer weather but it was 
a dismal time. My dear grandmother 
sought for sympathy among the people 
to whom she was naturally drawn, the 
masters and teachers belonging to the 
Protestant Church in Geneva. They 
were interesting and important per- 
sonages, who inspired me with a 
curious mixture of respect and dis- 
comfort, and to whom my grand- 
mother had brought various introduc- 
tions from her friends the French 
Protestant pasteurs at Paris. 

There was a garden to which she 
took me, not far from our hotel, with 
beautiful shady trees and spreading 
grass. In the garden stood a white 
chapel, clean, light, bare, decorous, 
with some black and white marble 
ornamentations. A woman in a black 
frilled cap showed us to our seats and 
there we waited, listening for some 
time to a clanging bell. Then the 
service began. Only one or two 
people came to it, but the place, 
although to others it might speak of 
most fervent and passionate emotion, 
seemed oppressive with chill and 
silent religion to me. When all was 
over, my grandmother had some low- 
voiced conversation with the woman 
in the black cap, who beckoned to the 
bell-ringer, and the result of the 
whispering was that, after a short 
delay, we were led across the grass 
and under the trees to a retired part 
of the garden where in the shade of 
some bushes sat an old man of very 
noble aspect, with long white hair 
falling on his shoulders. He looked 
to me like some superior being. 
Indeed, to my excited imagination it 
seemed as if I was being brought up 
to the feet of a prophet, to some 
inspired person who was sitting there 
in authority and in judgment on all 
the rest of the world. This old man 
was M. César Malan, the head of a 
section of the Calvinist Church in 
Geneva, whose name was well known 
and very widely respected. He had 
built the chapel in his garden. Nota 





little to my consternation, after a few 
words with my grandmother, he 
immediately, with the utmost kind- 
ness, began asking me questions about 
myself, about my convictions, my 
religious impressions, my hopes, my 
future aspirations. He was very 
kind, but even an angel from heaven 
would be alarming, suddenly appearing 
to a girl of fifteen with such a 
catechism. The more kindly he 
pressed me, the less able I was to 
answer. Sometimes I said too much, 
sometimes I was hopelessly silent, 
and in the midst of a nervous dis- 
cussion as to the ultimate fate of 
Judas (I felt somewhat akin to him 
myself) the scene ended in my burst- 
ing into tears of embarrassment and 
hopeless confusion. I was consoled 
on our return to the hotel by 
my grandfather, who was most sym- 
pathetic. “Those, my dear child,” 
he said, “‘who have studied deeply, 
who are able to read the Scriptures in 
the original, are far more likely than 
you or I to be able to judge correctly 
upon such important subjects, and we 
had therefore better leave such things 
entirely to their decision.” 

That next winter, which we spent 
in Paris, we used to attend the classes 
of a man even better known than 
César Malan, Adolphe Monod, who 
remains to me one of the most 
striking and noble figures I have ever 
met ; his face, his dark eyes, all spoke 
as well as his eloquent voice, and 
above all his earnest life and ways. 
To me he seemed the St. Paul of my 
own time; and those classes which 
cost so many tears and which gave 
rise to so much agitated discussion, 
are still among the most touching and 
heart-reaching experiences of my life. 
I can see the girls’ faces now, as they 
listened to their beloved pasteur. Our 
hearts were in our lessons, as his was 
in his teaching, undoubtedly ; we were 
all in earnest and ready to follow ; 
only, though I longed to be convinced, 
I could only admire and love the 
lesson and the teacher as well. He 
warned, encouraged, explained in his 
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earnest gentle voice. “Ah, mes 
enfants,” I can hear him saying, 
“fuyez, fuyez ce monde!” Fly the 
world! If ever the world was 
delightful and full of interest it was 
then—the daily task, the hour and its 
incidents eventful and absorbing; if 
ever our hearts were open to receive, 
not to reject, it was then. M. Monod 
himself was no unimportant factor in 
my world. I once saw Faraday, who 
reminded me of him. He had come 
to see my grandmother and I met him 
on the staircase, but he passed me by, 
and did not recognize me out of my 
place in the second row of chairs, nor 
did I venture to speak tohim. I still 
remember the strange thrill we felt, 
and which ran in a whisper along the 
class, when we heard that Henrietta 
P. had been refused her first com- 
munion for going to a ball within a 
week of the event. She came no 
more to the meetings. The girls 
sat in their places on rows of straw 
chairs, and many of the parents 
accompanied them. Sometimes in a 
corner by the window holding up a 
small Bible, in which he followed the 
references with attention, there sat an 
oldish gentleman, who was (so we 
were told) the great Prime Minister, 
M. Guizot. 

My father did not sail for America 
till the autumn of that year, but we 
remained on at Paris with our grand- 
parents. The sun streamed into our 
apartment ‘all day long, for we had 
windows looking to every side of the 
compass. In the spring, when Paris 
was getting hot, we started for the 
country, where my grandfather had 
taken a country house on a lease for 
two or three years, in a village called 
Mennecy, near Corbeil. Mennecy was 
a straggling little village among peat 
fields, crossed by narrow black streams, 
or canals, of the colour of the peat. 
Growing by the banks were long 
rows of stumpy willow trees, cut year 
by year for the sake of the osiers 
which were sold to the basket-makers. 
Here and there, perhaps at the turn 
of the stream, some single tree had 
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been allowed to grow to its natural 
dimensions, forming a sequestered 
nook where some of us used to bathe 
on hot summer days. Two friends of 
my grandmother's, Laura and Pauline 
C., were with us most of the time we 
were living in this villegiatura, and 
Pauline especially loved the water, 
and used to come home fresh and 
smiling and pluming herself after her 
cool divings. 

There was an old paved place in 
the centre of the village, leading to a 
fine old church well served and well 
frequented, of which the Sunday bells 
clanged far across the country. We 
used to see the congregation assem- 
bling in cheerful companies, arriving 
from outlying farms, and greeting 
each other in the market-place before 
the Mass began ; a congregation with 
more of talk and animation than with 
us, with blue smocks and white linen 
coiffes and picturesque country cloaks 
and sabots. We used somewhat rue- 
fully to wish to follow Pauline and 
Louise (our cross maid-of-all-work) 
through the swing doors behind which 
the incense was tossing and the organ 
rolling out its triumphant fugue. A 
Roman Catholic service seems some- 
thing of a high festival, coming round 
Sunday after Sunday, a rite bringing 
excitement and adoration along with 
it. Our own village church-bells also 
ring out, calling to the peaceful con- 
gregations ; it is to something not un- 
like, but with a difference, something 
more tranquil, more free and more 
full of individual feeling. 

My grandparents’ house had once 
been a hunting-lodge belonging to 
Henry the Fourth, who loved. the 
neighbourhood and frequented Com- 
piégne long years before the President 
Louis Napoleon, or the Emperor Napo- 
leon the Third, and his courtiers, and 
their ladies in hunting-costumes, and 
with spirited horses and /fanfarons, 
all followed the chase. I don’t 
remember ever seeing any of them, 
but we had a general impression that 
these hunting companies were about, 
and any day a gay procession, not un- 
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like something out of a fairy tale, 
might come riding past our old gates. 
They were old creaking gates which 
had once been green, now gray and 
weather-stained ; our high walls which 
had once been white, were also green 
and stained and overgrown by a vine. 
M. Roche had given us Jocelyn to 
read about a year before, and I used 
to think of the description of the 
curé’s home as I stood in the old 
courtyard at Mennecy, with its well 
and its vine-clad walls. There was 
an old well with a wrought iron 
top to it and a rope, and there 
was a vine travelling along the 
margin and spreading beyond it, 
along the wrought iron railing, to 
the pretty old iron gate dividing 
the courtyard from the old garden at 
the back, which with its dainty rusty 
iron scrolls excluded the cocks and 
hens, that flapped and picketed and 
strutted all day long in the front 
court, and roosted at night in the 
great empty stables opposite our 
house. 

The hunting-lodge before it had 
become our home had been turned 
into a farm ; the knights and cavaliers 
had made way for blouses and cow- 
herds, and the hunters had given up 
their stalls to heavy cart-horses, 
though indeed there was room to 
spare for any number of either. But 
the farmer died in time and his widow 
married the milkman, and she let the 
old place to my grandfather, who had 
a special purpose in coming to Men- 
necy. 

A flight of stone steps led from the 
court-yard to the house, just as one 
sees in Scotland, which looks so like 
France in places. Our front windows 
opened on to a garden, and the pas- 
sages and the sitting-rooms were 
panelled in some parts. We could 
walk all round the drawing-room 
between the panels and the walls ; 
nor was it dark within the wainscot, 
for there were two little windows at 
either end to give light to the spiders 
and the active mice who chiefly fre- 
quented this passage. The floors were 





all of brick, on which we had laid a 
carpet, and my grandmother had 
brought a blue sofa and chairs from 
Paris, and hired a piano in Corbeil. 
“Quel charmant meuble!” our 
neighbour the Maire used to say when 
he came in of an evening, bowing 
politely to the piano and then to us. 
Polished rosewood! ivory keys! gilt 
handles! he was genuine in his enthu- 
siastic admiration. ‘To hear him, one 
would think there had never been 
such a piano since the world began. 
It got very much out of tune, but 
that did not shake our faith in it. 
We gave parties on the strength of 
the charmant meuble. Piano-company 
(so we considered ourselves) was not 
so very common in the neighbourhood. 
Laura could play (as she still does) to 
the delight of her listeners ; Pauline 
had a very sweet mezzo-contralto voice 
and used to sing to the piano and to 
us of summer evenings. M. le Maire 
was also very fond of singing and of 
being accompanied. His wife was 
not musical, but our young ladies were 
very patient and kind, and used to 
repeat the more difficult passages over 
and over again for him, and try not 
to laugh when he went very much out 
of tune. My sister and I used to find 
the panelled passages a convenient 
retreat occasionally, when a note went 
very wildly astray; or we could 
always run out through the French 
windows into the garden, where the 
grasshoppers’ concert would also 
strike up of fine summer evenings, 
and seemed to whistle and spread far, 
far beyond the corn-fields and the 
poppy-heads. There was a terrace at 
the end of the garden where a pavi- 
lion stood overlooking the high road 
from which we could see the regiments 
as they passed on their way to Corbeil, 
and the dragoons watering their horses 
at the little village inn. All along 
this terrace grew pumpkin plants 
which we scarcely noticed when we 
first arrived, although we were full of 
admiration for the luxuriant vines 
hanging from all the walls, and of 
which one charming tunnelled avenue 
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ran right across a corner of the garden. 
Pauline and I used to sit there that 
summer time under the grecn shadows, 
making believe to learn Italian with 
Goldoni and a dictionary. That is to 
say, 1 was making believe ; she not 
only learned the language, but married 
a Milanese gentleman in after years. 
Only the other day, as we sat en- 
tranced by Madame Dusé¢’s gracious 
inspirations, I seemed for the first 
time to enter into the real spirit of 
those bygone and almost forgotten 
studies. Goldoni suddenly came to 
life again, and I thought of the old 
green vine avenue, and the books [ 
had been bored by as a girl began to 
speak to me for the first time. As 
the autumn went on myriads of wasps 
appeared; the grapes swelled and 
turned to golden sweetness ; we used 
to go into the garden with hunches of 
bread, and gather our own breakfasts 
and luncheons growing on the walls. 
Along with the grapes came the 
pumpkins, and they also grew. Cinde- 
rella’s were nothing to them; the 
huge balls came swelling and rolling 
down upon us, colouring and rising in 
every direction. We got frightened 
at last, it seemed wicked to waste 
them; we boiled them, we passed 
them through sieves, we steeped them 
in milk by the Maire’s advice. At 
the end of three or four days we 
absolutely loathed them. The pigs of 
the neighbourhood, already satiated 
with pumpkin, refused to touch them 
any more. On the fifth day a neigh- 
bour sent us in a great basketful as a 
present. We were literally bom- 
barded with pumpkins that year, but 
let us hope it was a specially good 
year for fruit. 

I said that my grandfather had a 
special purpose in view when he brought 
us to Mennecy. Our dear Colonel 
Newcome had a fancy that he could 
rehabilitate the family fortunes by 
establishing a manufactory for peat 
fuel which was to be made by the help 
of aningenious machine. It had been 
invented by an old friend, who had 
sold him the patent for a certain sum 
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and as a special favour. This same 
friend, who seems to have been in- 
genious, though an expensive acquaint- 
ance, had also invented a wooden 
horse which was to supersede the 
usual living quadrupeds. It had the 
great advantage of only eating coal 
and coke, but I believe it was found 
all the same to be much more expen- 
sive than the real animal, and far less 
intelligent. I remember seeing the 
ingeniously carved hoofs of the wooden 
horse standing on the piano, with a 
drawing for his cast iron inside. I was 
only once shown the peat-machine ; it 
looked something like a stove and used 
to be poked by an old woman, while a 
little boy with a barrow brought up 
the peat which was then and there 
turned into black cakes. We never 
made our fortunes out of the peat, but 
we burnt a great stack of it which 
glowed bright and clear and lasted 
through several winters, and I believe 
the whoie thing was finally handed 
over to an experimentalist on the spot, 
who may still be there for all I know. 
He wasa short and swarthy man who 
used to come and bargain in the 
dining-room at enormous length. 

As my grandparents had spent 
several summers at Mennecy they had 
made acquaintance with the two or 
three neighbours, and with the family 
at the chdteau. We used to pass the 
chateau when we walked along the 
high road which was divided from the 
park by a wall. Here and there were 
iron gates through which we could 
see into the shady avenues of poplar 
trees and nut trees, and in one place, 
where an old bridge crossed a stream, 
we caught sight of the old wiite 
house with its shutters and chimneys 
and high slated roof. There had 
been another, a finer one, before this, 
we were told, standing in a different 
corner of the same park. A fine 
old gateway still remained with its 
heraldic carvings and mementoes of 
the past, but the road had travelled on 
elsewhere and no longer passed unger 
it, as it did once long ago when the 
King’s hunt used to come along the 
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avenue which now led from nothing 
to nowhere. There is a description of 
this very place in a book which a good 
friend, whom I have never seen, has 
lately written, in Lucien Perey’s 
delightful Memoirs concerning Presi- 
dent Hénault and Madame Du 
Deffand: “The first chateau be- 
longed to the early days of Louis XV., 
and was inhabited by the great Maré- 
chal de Villeroi,” saysthe book. “ Remy 
Hénault had a pretty country house 
at Etioles [Etioles comes back to me 
with its willow trees and dark amber 
canals]; it was the house that Madame 
de Pompadour afterwards lived in. 
Hénault used to spend part of the year 
there, and as his son was fond of sport 
he bought for him from the Maréchal 
de Villeroi a rangership and the place 
of Governor of Corbeil. The old Maré- 
chal took a fancy to young Hénault and 
used to keep him to stay at the chdteau 
and also at his little house at Soisy 
-near Etioles. As ranger of the dis- 
trict Hénault often received the 
Dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, and 
the Duke of Berry, who used to come 
with a small suite to Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges. The Dauphin used to hunt 
wolves, accompanied by the ranger ; 
the young princes only shot pheasants. 
It is curious nowadays to think of 
people hunting wolves at Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges,” continues Lucien 
Perey, still conjuring up my past 
for me, and then he gives a note, 
saying: “‘ The remains of the Chateau 
de Villeroi still exist on the right 
hand of the road from Corbeil to 
Mennecy, a road which is always called 
in the country ‘ La route de Villeroi.’”’ 
And this was the road along which 
we used to straggle of summer even- 
ings. 

The people who were living at the 
chateau when we lived at Mennecy 
(the first ch@teau I believe was burned 
down during the first Revolution), 
were retired manufacturers who had 
given up business and who now dwelt 
at ease and in dignity, sheltered by 
the high slated roofs and chimneys of 
the old place. My grandparents had 


been introduced to the family by our 
friend the Maire, and when we all 
went up to call with him one day, the 
younger members of the party were 
not without hopes of finding some 
companions there, for we had seen a 
girl of about our own age, who was, 
so the Maire told us, an heiress and 
the only daughter of the house. As 
we walked up through the park we 
met the gardener, who left his work 
to escort us to the front door, calling 
loudly to a maid who sat darning 
stockings in the marble hall. She in 
turn put down her work and disap- 
peared through a tall carved doorway, 
returning almost immediately to ask 
us to goin. We found ourselves in a 
big drawing-room with polished floors, 
and with many tall windows opening 
to the garden; some of them were 
shuttered and curtained, and the room 
was rather dark. In it sat, in a semi- 
circle with chairs ready placed, the 
stout mother, the burly father, and 
the broad-shouldered heiress in her 
plaid frock. They received us very 
coldly, looking at us with curiosity 
and aloofness as if we had been speci- 
mens of some strange unknown race. 
I thought the gardener and the sewing- 
maid also stared at us, when they re- 
turned, almost immediately, with trays 
of refreshment,—biscuits and glasses of 
beer which were handed round already 
poured out. I do not know if this 
was a custom peculiar to the neigh- 
bourhood, or only to this particular 
family. The young lady seemed sur- 
prised that we should refuse. “ What, 
English, and you do not take beer?” 
she said, placing her tumbler between 
her knees. Between her draughts 
she then went on to ask us many 
questions about that strange country 
to which we belonged, about our out 
landish ways and singular habits. It 
was a very different catechism from 
M. Malan’s. “Did we ever go to 
church at all?” “Did we ever say 
any prayers?” “Did not heretics 
fast every Sunday instead of making 
it a féte-day?” “ Had we ever heard 
of the Virgin Mary (surprise ex- 
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pressed) and the saints (more sur- 
prise)?” Our friend the Maire saw 
with pain that we young 'adies were 
not getting on, and tried to bring the 
conversation round to other more con- 
genial topics than those fundamental 
differences for which we should all 
have burned one another a century 
before; he therefore introduced the 
piano by way of a diversion, the 
charmant meuble from Corbeil, and I 
could see that we slightly rose in our 
host’s estimation, but I came away 
all the same very much put out. It 
is disagreeable to be both damned in 
the future and looked down upon in 
the present, as one belonging to an 
ignorant and barbarous race. I felt 
as if all the Catholic saints in Para- 
dise, certainly all the French ones, 
were shrugging their shoulders at us 
when we came away, and I spoke 
quite crossly to M. le Maire when he 
asked me what I thought of the 
chateau. 

There used to be an odd stout figure 
walking about Mennecy in a work- 
man’s blouse and loose trousers, and 
with a cropped head of black hair and 
an old casquette. We were told that 
it was a woman ; and a wholly suppo- 
sititious impression once arose in my 
mind long after that it might have 
been George Sand herself. I passed 
quite close by on one occasion, when the 
mysterious personage looked round and 
then turned away, and I thrilled from 
head to foot. How odd those myste- 
rious moments are when nothing seems 
to be happening, but which neverthe- 
less go on all the rest of one’s life. I 
saw a face stolid and sad, giving me 
an impression of pain and long en- 
durance which comes back still. It 
seemed to be a woman’s face, flabby 
and tanned, not old. There was no 
gaiety in it, no adventure in the eyes ; 
but expiation, endurance, defiance, I 
know not what tragedy was expressed 
by that thick-set downcast figure. I 
have now, alas, no doubt that it was 
not George Sand. I had not read any 
of her books then, but we had many 
things to read besides in the old gar- 
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den. There were various books my 
father had given us and told us to 
read during his absence, Macaulay’s 
Essays among them ; and there was 
Pendennis, which I had brought away 
from home, and which has always 
seemed to me more like hearing him 
talk than any other of his books ; and 
above all there were his letters which 
came from time to time. He was 
giving lectures at Manchester and 
elsewhere before sailing for America, 
and there is one of his letters folded 
in three and addressed on the back to 
my sister at Mennecy, Seine-et-Oise. 
“You see here is the stuck-up hand 
as you like it best. . . . I have not a 
great deal to say in the stuck-up hand. 
Kensington is so gioomy that I can’t 
stand it. . . . How dismal it must be 
for poor Eliza [Eliza was the house- 
keeper] who has no friends to go to, 
who must stop in the kitchen all day. 
As I think of her I feel inclined to 
go back and sit in the kitchen with 
Eliza, but I dare say I shouldn’t amuse 
her much, and after she had told me 
about the cat and how her father was, 
we should have nothing more to say 
to one another. Last week I was 
away at Manchester, when I broke 
down in a speech before 3,000 ladies 
and gentlemen. I felt very fool- 
ish, but I tried again at night and 
did better, and as there is nothing 
more wicked in breaking down in a 
speech than in slipping on a bit of 
orange-peel and breaking one’s nose, 
why I got upagain, and made another 
speech at night without breaking 
down. It’s all custom, and most 
people can no more do it than they 
can play the piano without learning. 
I hope youand are learning hard 
to play me to sleep when I come back 
from America. I believe I am going 
to Birmingham next week with the 
lectures, and then to Manchester, and 
then,——-Steward, bring me a basin !”’ 

Many years afterwards, when I was 
married, the good and beautiful Lady 
Pease gave us the great pleasure of 
meeting Mr. John Bright at dinner at 
her house. I sat next Mr. Bright, 
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and he began speaking to me of my 
father, and of this verytime. “I re- 
member,” he said, “ taking him to a 
meeting at Manchester, just before he 
went to America with his lectures. 
He broke down, and he was very 
much annoyed, and he said to me: 
‘Who will ever come and hear me 
lecture if I break down like this be- 
fore such a number of people?’ And 
[ said to him: ‘Never you mind ; 
very few people don’t break down at 
one time or another. You come along 
with me this evening; I’m going to 
another meeting; I’m not going to 
speak to fine fal-lal folks, but to a 
set of good, honest working men, and 
you must try again.’ And he spoke,” 
said Mr. Bright in his downright way, 
“and I never heard a better speech in 
all my life; it was a capital speech, 
and they were all delighted with 
him.” And then and there Mr. Bright 
told me another little anecdote of my 
father, whom he had met a short while 
before his death at the Reform Club. 
He said that as he was passing 
through the hall, he met him standing 
in his way and he stepped back, took 
off his hat, and stood with it in his 
outstretched hand. ‘“ What is that 
for? ” said Mr. Bright. “Why do 
you hold your hat like that?” “ Be- 
cause I see the most consistent poli- 
tician I know going by,” said my 
father, “and I take off my hat to 
him.” 

Then my father sailed for America, 
and people were very kind to us, and 
wrote to us with news of him. Zsmond 
came for my grandmother, and a 
box which we received at Paris puzzled 
us very much, and delighted us no less 
than it puzzled us. It contained a 


magnificent iced cake, anopymously 
and carefully packed with strips of 
many-coloured paper. 


It was not my 
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father who had sent it, as we imagined, 
nor was it till long afterwards that we 
discovered that the sender was Mrs. 
Procter. Many things are remem- 
bered of her, but how many kind deeds 
there have been of hers without a 
name to them ! 

Once the letters began to arrive 
from America we were all much hap- 
pier, for we seemed in touch with him 
once more, and to know what was 
happening. He was fairly well and 
in good spirits, and making friends 
and making money. I remember his 
writing home on one occasion and 
asking us to send him out a couple of 
new stomachs, so hospitable were his 
friends over the water, so numerous 
the dinners and suppers to which he 
was invited. When the long summer 
and winter were over and the still 
longer spring, suddenly one day we 
heard that he was coming back much 
sooner than he expected. I believe 
he saw a steamer starting for home 
and could stand it no longer, and then 
and there came off. 

I can still remember sitting with my 
grandparents, expecting his return. 
My sister and I sat on the red sofa in 
the little study, and shortly before 
the time we had calculated that he 
might arrive came a little ring at the 
front-door bell. My grandmother 
broke down ; my sister and I rushed 
to the front-door, only we were so 
afraid that it might not be he that 
we did not dare to open it, and there 
we stood until a second and much 
louder ringing brought us to our 
senses. “ Why didn’t you open the 
door?” said my father stepping in, 
looking well, broad, and upright, 
laughing. In a moment he had never 
been away at all. 


ANNE Rtrcuie. 
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And he is gathered to the kings of thought 
Who waged contention with their times’ decay, 
And of the past are all that cannot pass away. 
Shelley's .{ douais. 


Tue ripple laps along the churchyard wall 
Where Avon’s sleep is for a moment stirred 
By light oars passing downward to the mill; 
A moment’s noisier conference is heard 
Amongst the cawing colonies that fill 
The immemorial 
Dream of the elms with discord musical ; 
Anon each circling pinion finds a rest 
Above some twittering nest, 
And all things to the former stillness fall : 


Stillness which yet some gentle outrage knew 
From passing trumpet of the year’s first bees, 
Heralds of summer on this sunlit morn, 
And, floating faintly hither with the breeze, 
Echoes that tell no common day is born. 
Ere dawn her curtains drew 
Clashed out o’er river and town the summons flew ; 
And Nature, conscious of the rare event, 
To grace her darling lent 
Flame to the light and sparkle to the dew. 


Night after night, this week of all the year, 
Poet! the listening theatre has paid 
Rapt homage to thine old immortal line ; 
Through elfin haunts with Helena has strayed, 
Followed the crafty rhetoric’s design 
And felt the Forum veer, 
Confessed what magic made Cesario dear, 
And greeting Timon,’ summoned from his grave 
Beside the bitter wave, 
Shook with applause tumultuous 


!—did’st thou hear? 

14 Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Julius Cesar, Twelfth Night, and 
Timon of Athens were performed by Mr. Benson’s Company at the 
Festival of 1892. Timon had not been played since 1856, when Mr. Phelps 
produced it at Sadler's Wells. 
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Vain thought! To-day a thousand bosoms swell 
To each impassioned outburst that was thine ; 
The warm drops quiver in a thousand eyes 
Responsive to each sacrifice divine ; 
Familiar we unfold thy mysteries ; 
—Yes, every girl can spell 
The brooding Prince, and thy dark riddle tell! 
But thou our grateful raptures can’st not hear, 
Careless of smile or tear 
Sleeping the dreamless sleep where all is well. 










Or if indeed thy spirit is mighty yet, 
If sleep may not oppress that lucid eye, 
Nor Oreus quench that torch, thy mind, which flung 
Such radiance o’er our waste obscurity— 
Yet not for Earth thine energies are strung ; 
Wholly thou dost forget 
Her narrower tasks ; nor all our fond regret 
Can guess what happy realms thy hest obey, 
What senates hail the ray 
That touched our days to glory, and is set. 





Our homage moves thee not ; and love bemoans, 
Helpless, the untimely loss of many a trace 
That might have set thee clearer in our ken: 
Thy fortunes, failings, friends, thy very face 
Uncertain ; and the limits of thy pen 
A doubt! But naught atones 
One sacrilege, which yet this virtue owns— 
But for a churl’s mad folly we had ne’er 
Witnessed the touching care 
That hallows yet those few poor mouldering stones.! 


Ay, now indifference is counted shame. 
The idler’s glance, the scholar’s zest, explores 
The dusty records of a day forgot; 
The pilgrim thousands flock from other shores ; 
The nation’s self must guard the village cot 
Where thy young footsteps came. * 
What needed it, when thought is but a flame 
From thee replenished, England’s history-roll 
Thy monumental scroll, 
Each generous heart the temple of thy fame ! 


Yet, “tés well done, abides in many a breast 
Borne to this still backwater from the strain 
Of o’erwrought feeling and exhausted powers 


‘The scanty remains of the foundations of New Place, discovered in 
1862. Shakespeare’s house, rebuilt on slightly different lines by Sir John 
Clopton (1700-2), passed in 1756 to the Rev. Francis Gastrell, who 
outraged the national feeling by cutting down the mulberry-tree planted 
by the poet, and still more by razing the house to the ground in 1758, 
because it had been too highly assessed. 

*Anne Hathaway's cottage at Shottery was purchased for the nation, 
at a cost of £3,000, by the Trustees of the Birthplace in April, 1892. 
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In Life’s great river rushing past amain, 
A perfume from these consecrated hours. 
Rememuvering hearts attest 
Where fell the gracious benison of rest ; 
What time of haunts wholly devote to thee 
They proved the sanctity, 
And drank an influence ne’er to be expressed. 












































Thy throne is set beyond the change of Fate, 
Even ’mid the roar of this material time, 
—Traffic’s rough speech, Toil’s ever-deepening groan— 
When poets sigh for their neglected rhyme, 
And something we degenerate from the tone 
That speaks a people great ; 
Yet never at such riches did we rate 
This thy bequest, nor in thy clear well steep 
Our weary sense so deep, 
Filled of that fountain, yet insatiate. 





For now the tale of all our summer’s told ! 
The Muses’ garden straggles into seed ; 
The sad cloud settles on the mountain-height ; 
The silly flocks on coarser herbage feed ; 
The forests-glens are emptied of delight 
And doff their vest of gold ; 
Far from untender blasts and chidings bold 
The last sweet solace of our drearihed 
To other skies is fled,’ 
Our nightingale! and all the years grow cold. 


Come, come away! leave all the barren fret 
Of aims and creeds, and jars that never cease. 
Come! o’er the tideless Adriatic broods 
The consecration of an endless peace ; 
Listening the echoes in Athenian woods, 
Where still the dew lies wet, 
No heart-ache importunes us to forget ; 
By Sicily’s strait, or in the enchanted Isle, 
Life keeps its vernal smile ; 
‘Neath Arden boughs the breeze blows kindly yet. 


Not then the harmonies of life were drowned 
By the rude discords of our later day ; 
Faith asked no permit to behold her God, 
Nor leaned upon philosophy for stay ; 
Not on uncertainties the statesman trod ; 
No minatory sound 
Of sullen thunder shook the hollow ground ; 
Not then were satisfied the claims of place 
With so constrained a grace, 
Nor faithful service then so rarely found. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson, died October 6th, 1892. 
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Yet is the picture of no fabled land, 
Where bliss is fatally exempt from ill. 
Sin, sorrow, suffering, commingled here 
In all their sad variety, fulfil 
The storied canvas; not a shape of fear 
In all the grisly band 
But owns allegiance to thy potent wand ; 
No crime, no folly that mankind pursues, 
None of Life’s countless hues 
Escapes the subtle mastery of thy hand. 


Ah, vainly we accuse our heated age, 
And vainly grudge Discovery her prize! 
When Drake and Raleigh sailed the widening globe, 
And Galileo’s lenses swept the skies, 
Calmly amid that fever thou didst probe 
Man; thy serener page 
Could deal with common life, and still engage ; 
Sane ’mid a rage of physics that ne’er stole 
Thine inquest from the soul, 
Exploring still that noblest heritage. 


Ye whose weak Muse each hostile murmur chills, 
Whose pipe grows silent if a care intrude, 
Question that life. if poesy depend 
On leisured ease or Alpine solitude. 
Weigh those loud London years, and, after, wend 
"Mong Stratford fields and hills ; 
What time their genius silently instils 
This truth,—no place authenticates the lyre 
Apollo doth not fire, 
No strife untunes the voice that Godhead thrills. 


And if this simple scene afford no clue 
To that divine outpouring, yet tis dear. 
His impress lingers on it uneffaced, 
And an unwearied fondness year by year 
Returns to haunts imperishably graced. 
Our loving thoughts indue 
Each field and hedgerow with a tenderer hue. 
Here did he pass, perchance! and here, like flowers 
’Mid April sun and showers, 
Perdita, Imogen, Miranda, grew! 


Was it not well that London’s busy hum,— 
Maelstrom of thought, stern field of striving men, 
Bright heaven of hopes, black Tophet of despairs— 
Should render up her fosterling again ; 
That, turning on the last of Fortune’s stairs, 
Her favourite should come 
Back with a smile through childhood’s haunts to roam, 
And prove that even to Genius’ wayward heart 
Nature is more than art, 
More than success the sanctities of home? 
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Here then the Labourer, whose soil’s increase 
Is a world’s marvel, heard the curfew ring 
And rested ; leaving, as of small account, 
To careless chance the rich sheaves’ harvesting. 
Nay, was it chance?—that Spirit, whose rushing fount 
Swells evermore to bless 
The fields of Paradise, provides no less 
That man, Time’s desert-traveller, shall save 
Each precious drop He gave, 
Each grain of truth, each pearl of loveliness. 


Oh! not for wisdom only,—though the test 
Of brooding centuries leaves thee unassailed ; 
Nor yet for fancy,—though the hues of Heaven 
Might vie with thine and show them hardly paled— 
Is so much granted thee, so much forgiven ; 
But, for the world’s unrest 
Spared the still chamber of an holier guest, 
Left thy soul’s truth unclouded,—here we set 
The illimitable debt 
Ages have felt, but never half expressed. 


Still age by age may heavy-footed care 
Shake ‘off its weariness a little while, 
And gravity and learning age by age 
Relax their solemn features to a smile ; 
To the dear record of this charméd page 
Love’s votary shall repair 
While youth is sweet and maid to man seems fair ; 
And age by age shall one impassioned scroll 
Acquaint the struggling soul 
With death whose very grandeur slays despair. 


Well for the fame no envious years invade ; 
And well for us that, o’er the centuries’ lapse, 
One fair world blossoms, a perpetual spring, 
Though here hope wither to a dim perhaps. 
Well for our English hearts if, entering 
Within yon sacred shade, 
We mark, not all unmoved, where he is laid, 
Who once did hold, as steward, the golden keys 
That keep God’s treasuries, 
And passed to the great Audit unafraid. 


R. Warwick Bonp. 





THE OLD COLLEGE AT GLASGOW. 


THE Scottish universities are so 
different from the English, that En- 
glish readers at least may not be 
uninterested in a slight picture of 
one of them, or a part of one of 
them, as it presented itself some forty 
years ago. Changes may have taken 
place since then in many respects ; 
these do not here concern us, We 
wish to recall Glasgow College and its 
ways, when its migration from the 
High Street and the neighbourhood 
of the Saltmarket was only begin- 
ning to be mooted, just as it im- 
pressed a boy of thirteen years of 
age in the early Fifties, who was for 
two sessions a member of one or two 
of the classical classes. 

The Junior Humanity Class met at 
half-past seven in the morning. The 
class-room was filled to the brim, and 
there was probably accommodation for 
over a hundred students; but the 
Latin professor at that time was the 
distinguished scholar and admirable 
teacher, William Ramsay, and he 
was highly appreciated. It was a 
picturesque sight enough to see us 
all flocking through the streets in 
the winter twilight, and yet more, 
perhaps, in the bright spring morn- 
ings, with our long red cloaks, well 
brushed and neat, manfully thrown 
over our shoulders, like so many John 
Gilpins, only a-foot. The university 
gown at Glasgow, it should be said, 
is of scarlet cloth, We were a 
strangely mixed and various multi- 
tude, not only in regard to age, but 
to social station and culture. We 
were of all sorts and conditions of 
men, to use a phrase of the prayer- 
book, which appears to be now com- 
monly thought to be the invention of a 
popular novelist. We were a truly and 
thoroughly national gathering. We 
were some of us very poor, and some 


of us very rich; some of us very 
shabbily dressed, and some attired in 
the height or the depth of the fashion ; 
some few, it is to be feared, not over 
well fed, who might for their lean 
and hungry looks have passed credit- 
ably for conspirators, and some from 
houses where “it snewed of mete and 
drinke.” It was a fact that many 
men were with wonderful self-denial 
and endurance supporting themselves 
during the six months of the session 
on what in one way or another they 
had been able to earn during the six 
months of the vacation. It was said 
that some Highlanders came down 
from their mountains with bags of 
oatmeal on their backs, and lived 
mainly on this food through their 
academic career. TZenui Musam medi- 
tamur avena, to borrow Sydney 
Smith’s quotation. We well remem- 
ber once in.the holidays going into 
a cigar-shop with an adult friend 
much given to smoking, and who 
should be standing behind the counter 
actually “ serving tables,” but a young 
man side by side with whom we had 
not long before studied the Ayululariu 
of Plautus. Nor was there a shadow 
of false shame about him; we shook 
hands heartily, and hoped we should 
soon meet again in the courts of our 
Alma Mater. Some students, it was 
stated, might be seen in such positions 
even in the midst of the session, hav- 
ing managed to arrange for an hour 
or two’s absence during the day, and 
preparing themselves for their class- 
work late at night or in the small 
hours of the morning. Their lives were 
masterpieces of thrift and economy. 
Yet all their efforts in this direction 
would have been unavailing had not 
the college fees been so low. No doubt 
at Oxford and Cambridge instances 
somewhat parallel were, and are, to 
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be found, but certainly not to the 
same extent. And no doubt at Oxford 
and Cambridge there is a great com- 
mingling of classes, and a blessed 
thing it is both for the English 
universities and for England that 
it should be so; but yet they could 
never be compared with Glasgow in 
respect of heterogeneousness. Cuncti 
adsint expresses the very spirit of the 
Scottish colleges ; and it is an invita- 
tion not made impossible to accept 
through a high rate of expenditure 
countenanced by the authorities or 
established by the habits of the 
undergraduates. The great majority 
of the students were men who had 
evidently need to be careful about 
money matters, who looked on every 
sixpence with serious thought and 
grave anxiety, who made as much ado 
about buying a new coat as if it were 
an estate. Anything like an expensive 
club was unknown, we think, or if 
known, was certainly patronised by 
very few indeed. Games were then 
at least (we speak only of the time we 
know) scarcely at all cultivated. The 
gladiator and the bargee, that is to 
say, purely and frankly athletic 
persons, such as abound at the great 
southern institutions, were altogether 
unknown. The notion that a univer- 
sity was founded mainly to encourage 
boating and cricket and football had 
never occurred to the Caledonian mind. 
And so the games were of the most 
meagre description; they were not 
elaborately arranged and organised 
and glorified; indeed they did not 
receive their proper share of atten- 
tion. Footballs did appear in the 
college gardens, in what Scott calls 
in Rob Roy “the College Yard”; but 
we do not remember seeing or hearing 
of any matches, internal or external, 
between the Nations (Clydesdale, 
Teviotdale, Albany, and Rothesay,) 
or with other colleges. 

What then kept together elements 
so heterogeneous, and seemingly in- 
coherent? Nothing more nor less than 
the love of learning, a real appetite 
for knowledge. This may sound pro- 


foundly comical to the average under- 
graduate of Oxford or Cambridge ; 
but it is the truth, notwithstanding. 
It is the truth that these Galwegians 
had for their first object in coming to 
the university the improvement of 
their minds, not the development of 
their bodies, or the idling away two 
or three years in pleasant or frivolous 
society. And they worked at their 
books with a will and an ardour that 
soon did much to make the rudest of 
them deserve to be called educated 
men. 

Certainly the difference between 
Scottish and English public schools 
in this respect was and probably still 
is very remarkable, as we can testify 
from our own experience. At the 
Scottish school the tone was decidedly 
in favour of taking pains with one’s 
lessons; at the English school it 
was getting through with them as 
quickly as might be; in both cases, of 
course we have in our mind the 
average boy. The excitement about 
the prizes at the Scottish school ran 
high. There was a gold medal given 
for Greek at the Glasgow High School ; 
and the competition for this medal 
was really intense. It was talked of 
for weeks before and for weeks after ; 
and during the time of the examina- 
tion all eyes were fixed on the candi- 
dates, and followed every turn of the 
struggle. We have never known at 
an English school anything like such 
interest in such a matter; we are 
pretty sure that the average English 
youth is much more stirred about the 
composition of “the eleven” or “ the 
eight,” than about all the sixth-form 
prizes, or even the Balliol or Trinity 
scholarships. 

But it is not so in Scotland ; and it 
was certainly far otherwise at Glasgow. 
The large classes there might have 
proved too much for the best disciplin- 
arian to manage, especially if the 
roughness of the material be con- 
sidered, but for this genuine thirst 
for learning that pervaded them with 
but few exceptions. As we have said, 
it was not without much effort and 
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some real sacrifice that most of the 
students had been provided or were 
providing themselves with the means 
of attending the university course ; 
and they were not such fools as to 
waste the opportunity which they and 
their friends had striven so hard to 
secure. They meant real hard work, 
and in the lecture-room with them 
you felt they meant it. Of course 
there was among so many an inevit- 
able proportion of dull men; but 
their devotion was yet more striking 
than their dulness. And of course 
there were many men of brilliant 
promise, which has since in several 
cases been worthily fulfilled ; but even 
the brilliant men were not idle, after 
what is so commonly the manner of 
their class. On the whole the Glasgow 
professors, whatever they might have 
to regret in the way of proficiency or 
power in their pupils, had surely little 
cause for accusing them of indifference 
or inattention. 

Neither in Latin nor in Greek was 


the standard high as compared with 


English standards. This fact can be 
illustrated with curious precision from 
a special case. A certain student had 
won the second prize on his side (there 
were two “sides”) in the Senior 
Humanity Class, and also the second 
in what was called the Private Human- 
ity Class (an extra course), and a 
prize also in the Provectiores, or Middle 
Greek Class; yet just afterwards on 
migrating from Glasgow University 
to an English grammar-school, he was 
placed, and properly placed, in the 
upper fourth form. “Oh, what a fall 
was there, my countrymen!” And 
it was not till after two half-years at 
this English school that this Senior 
Humanity prizeman at a Scottish 
university was promoted into the 
sixth form. Could anything more 
vividly demonstrate the difference in 
classical standards ? 

This difference is in some degree to 
be explained by that very heterogen- 
eousness we have already described. 
It was not possible, however admirable 
the teaching, to raise to a high level 
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of classical excellence classes so large, 
and whose constituents exhibited such 
very various levels of initial attain- 
ment. The classical standard of 
Scottish schools was certainly far 
below that of English schools, chiefly 
because in Scotland boys left school 
at a much earlier age than in England. 
And, however this may be, many of 
the undergraduates at the university 
had never been members of any good 
classical school. In fact many of 
them when they entered knew scarcely 
any Latin or Greek. They had to 
begin at the beginning, or very near 
the beginning. A university, national 
in the sense in which the Scottish 
universities are so, and in which the 
English universities are more so than 
they were, must be prepared to make 
some concessions, at least in respect of 
classical studies, in favour of the 
average men, to relax somewhat the 
rigour of its demands and to content 
itself with a less advanced proficiency 
to begin with. 

But it must be noted that it is only 
of Latin and Greek studies that we 
have so far spoken ; and it was not 
in these, whatever be the reason or 
reasons, that the Scotch schools and 
colleges most eminently flourished. If 
on the one hand a prizeman of the 
Senior Humanity Class found his 
proper place in the fourth form of an 
English grammar-school, on the other 
a youth from an English grammar- 
school could scarcely have been placed 
at all in our mathematical and logic 
classes. We well remember how men 
who struggled clumsily and ignomini- 
ously with an easy passage in Ovid, 
who looked upon the construction of 
a nonsense verse as quite a dazzling 
metrical achievement, who thought the 
simplest piece of Latin prose a very 
miracle of learning and of genius, 
would exhibit wonderful quickness 
and mastery in the department of 
geometry and algebra. Simply cross- 
ing over from one class-room to 
another classical pigmies would be 
transformed into mathematical giants. 
The ease with which problems were 
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vanquished struck our young English 
mind as something supernatural. And 
to logic and moral philosophy and 
metaphysics the Scotch student turned 
with an eagerness that needed no spur, 
and with real ability. No doubt the 
microcosm of the College faithfully re- 
flected the macrocosm of the Nation 
in these respects. We remember once 
hearing an engine-driver and a stoker 
discuss the question of free will with 
quite amazing intelligence and spirit. 
It was Sunday, and in the evening 
they were smoking their pipes beneath 
the open window of the hotel at which 
we were dining with a friend. At it 
they went like two schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, dividing and subdividing 
and distinguishing as if to the manner 
born, or rather being to the manner 
born. They certainly made the two 


Cambridge First Classmen who in- 
voluntarily formed the audience feel 
how much they might learn, even in 
the way of argument and speculation; 
from a Scotch artisan, and how pro- 


found was the difference between the 
intellectual cultivation and habits of 
the Scotch nation and their own. 

But however the comparative in- 
feriority of the Scotch universities in 
the classical department is to be ac- 
counted for (and we need not say 
that we by no means here pretend to 
fully discuss the subject) certainly 
the classical teaching at Glasgow in 
the Fifties was admirable. The world 
is getting to realise more keenly every 
day what a rare thing good teaching 
is. It used to be taken for granted 
that everybody who had knowledge 
(or indeed who had not) could impart 
it, and that it was enough for any 
scholastic candidate to prove that he 
was a good scholar. We now more 
and more clearly see that the genera 
are wholly distinct, and that the genus 
teacher is really the smaller and the 
rarer of the two. Let any one of long 
and large experience ask himself how 
many really good teachers he has 
known in his life out of the enormous 
number of persons who undertake 
teaching and who, so far as attain- 
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ments go, are amply qualified to 
undertake it. If he has been for- 
tunate, he may perhaps mention some 
five or six ; probably he will not men- 
tion so many. But Glasgow was 
exceptionally blessed in this respect. 
Professors Ramsay and Lushington, 
and Mr. W. Y. Sellars, who acted as 
Professor Ramsay’s deputy when the 
latter’s health broke down, and who 
was afterwards Professor of Human- 
ity at Edinburgh, were all teachers of 
high excellence, not only most dis- 
tinguished scholars, but keen, vigorous, 
stimulating instructors. To be brought 
into contact with such men was an 
inestimable benefit. Some clever 
people nowadays, people to whose 
views one generally listens with at- 
tention and respect, incline to depre- 
ciate lectures; they say that books 
are greatly to be preferred as setting 
forth a subject more fully and com- 
pletely and in a more convenient 
shape. And often enough they say 
truly. But, after all, the best book 
cannot awaken and inspire as the 
best teacher can. It cannot ade- 
quately give us the tone and the force 
and the intensity of a really good 
lecturer. The virtue which seems to 
come out of him as we touch the hem 
of his gown, or sit within the reach of 
his voice, flows in a fainter current as 
we peruse some manuscript or turn 
over pages of print. Professor Ram- 
say was always on the alert, and kept 
his class so. His quick eye seemed 
never off any quarter of his class- 
room, and his mind never for a 
moment seemed inactive or negligent. 
He was understood to have a sting, 
to be capable, that is to say, of 
sarcasm on occasion; and such a 
weapon may not be altogether un- 
necessary in such circumstances ; for 
to keep well in hand classes so large 
and so promiscuous was no slight or 
easy task, however indispensable ; 
and there were rumours that he drew 
the said weapon sometimes. But we 
do not ourselves remember seeing him 
draw it. For most of us it sufficed 
that he might do so, that at any 
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moment on just provocation we might 
be “waved over by that flaming 
brand.” Assuredly if he had a giant's 
strength (and for our part we cannot 
entertain any doubts as to his gifts 
in this direction, or indeed in any 
other), he did not use it like a giant. 
Professor Lushington was in many 
ways a great contrast to Professor Ram- 
say, though a not less finished scholar 
(perhaps even a more finished one) 
and also an admirable teacher. Pro- 
fessor Ramsay produced an impression 
of quickness and vigour, Professor 
Lushington of serenity and calm. He 
is well described in Jn Memoriam (he 
married one of Tennyson’s sisters, 
not the one who had been betrothed 
to Arthur Hallam,) as 


——_——— Full of power ; 

As gentle ; liberal-minded, great, 

Consistent ; wearing all that weicht 
Of learning lightly like a flower. 


His tongue was much less voluble 
than that of his eminent colleague. 
He did much by saying little ; his 
silences were wonderfully eloquent ; a 
look spoke volumes. We felt his 
presence, and in the matter of dis- 
cipline needed no other reminder. It 
was as if some Olympian had descended 
among us, and we were hushed and 
awe-stricken without even a glimpse 
of his thunderbolts. But yet he was 
not unprovided with such missiles ; 
once or twice, it was said, he had 
flung one, and reduced to ashes some 
peculiarly ill-conditioned young man 
who had vexed him beyond endurance. 
When such quiet natures are roused, 
the storm is serious. But we never 
ourselves beheld such an outbreak, 
though when we think of his singu- 
larly fine scholarship (he seemed to 
have a special Greek sense), and of the 
frightful blunders with which we 
incessantly tortured his sensitive ears, 
we to this day wonder at his extra- 
ordinary self-control and forbearance. 
He was a striking, a somewhat in- 
congruous figure, with finely-cut 
features and a keen intellectual look, 
but somewhat careless in the matter 
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of costume and with wild unkempt 
hair, which in the early morning at 
all events made one think of his 
brother-in-law’s line and surmise that 
he had been called too early. From 
one so reticent a glance of kindness 
or a word of praise was a treasure of 
value. We can see him now smiling 
friendlily over a miserable distich, 
worthy of the days of “ infamous and 
middling Latinity ”’ (so an imperfectly 
educated youth once translated Du 
Cange’s infima et inedia Latinitas), with 
which on one occasion a student ex- 
cused an absence from lecture caused 
by a scalded foot : 

Vulcanus plantam tetigit mihi, docte pro- 

fessor ; 
Quare non potui caram contingere classem. 


An ordeal that we all had to pass 
and was much dreaded, being like so 
many things far more formidable in 
apprehension than in fact, was the 
The amount, 
that is the indispensable amount of 
work, was not considerable. It con- 
sisted of a single Latin or a single 
Greek piece, commonly a book of the 
Iliad or a speech of Cicero. But the 
circumstances were sombre and awful. 
The very name was not devoid of 
mystery and terror. In_ reality 
“sitting on the Blackstone” meant 
sitting on a dark old-fashioned ma- 
hogany chair, severely straight-backed, 
with arms of which we dare say the 
exact date and place of manufacture 
were well known. But the name 
called up the idea of something 
primeval and prehistoric. It made 
one think of Lia Fail or the Stone of 
Destiny, the stone perhaps that was 
afterwards at Scone, and is now in 
Westminster, though some anti- 
quaries believe it is still at Tara; 
and of other famous stones connected 
with ancient rites and customs, as the 
Tanistry stones Spenser describes, 01 
London stone by striking which with 
his sword Jack Cade established him- 
self as Lord Mayor, or the King’s 
stone at the town in Surrey called after 
it. It carried one back into distant 
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and beclouded ages, and one pictured 
some savage youth perched on a sable 
block in front of an archdruid, who 
might there and then sacrifice him if 
he did not pass his viva voce with 
credit. Then the room in which the 
examination was conducted was some- 
what dingy and dark ; and the candles 
on a winter’s afternoon just made 
darkness visible ; and 
darkness visible 

Served only to discover sights of woe, 
or at least sights that were somewhat 
appalling, the forms of the two classical 
professors on the other side of the table 
at which the victim’s chair was placed. 
But for most of us the agony was soon 
over. Now and then a student would 
* profess” (the technical phrase was 
Yocte or Doctissime Professor profiteor, 
«e.) an immense list of books, and his 
practice was found to be disappointing. 
And now and then the professor of 
even a single book would fail in his 
humble undertaking. How well we 
can recall a young man who took up 
some Cesar, but could not manage to 
pronounce Rhodanus properly. He 
would insist on saying Rhodanus, and 
all the efforts of his examiners could 
not make him say otherwise or 
seemingly understand where his error 
lay. At last he was dismissed in 
despair. We wonder if ever his ears 
were opened, or his tongue ever grew 
more docile and ready. 

Just one other usage, which sur- 
prises most people who hear of it for 
the first time, must be mentioned in 
these very slight reminiscences ; that 
the prizes were allotted by the votes 
of the students. The professor’s 
function in this matter was simply 
to record the votes of his pupils, the 
pupils themselves following and check- 
ing his record. That this curious ar- 
rangement may be appreciated, it 
ust be stated that during the session, 
besides being called on from time to 
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time to translate whatever text was 
being read, there was kept up a 
perpetual fire of questions ; and these 
questions were generally addressed 
not to an individual but to a bench or 
row of individuals, and sometimes to 
the whole class. Through this method 
the better scholars soon became con- 
spicuous and well known. The best 
man in each bench soon stood out 
from his fellows; and when all the 
benches were appealed to, the best 
man of the best men soon came to the 
front. Possibly some shy and bashful 
natures suffered some disadvantage, 
at least at first ; but the session was 
half a year long, and very rarely, we 
fancy, if ever, did ability and know- 
ledge escape notice and admiration for 
any great part of it. Students are 
very keen critics, and for the most 
part very generous critics of students. 
So to set a student to catch a student, 
to vary a current proverb, was no bad 
policy. The entire class formed a sort 
of jury, which was constantly watch- 
ing the process of a skilful interroga- 
tion, and constantly receiving direc- 
tion and advice from the approval or 
disapproval with which the answers 
offered were received. On the whole 
we believe the prize-lists that resulted 
from this local concession of manhood 
suffrage were not unsatisfactory. Of 
course they did not please everybody ; 
what prize-list ever did? There were 
always some crownless ones who were 
persuaded they ought to have been 
crowned, and some crowned ones who 
held their crowns ought to have been 
bigger. Possibly sometimes an un- 
popular man might not have full 
justice done him. But, as a rule; we 
feel sure the voters did their best to 
be fair. We do not remember any one 
voting for himself ; though that feat 
may have been performed, some men 
being so profoundly convinced of their 
own superior merits. 








“Tyr is certain and of good know- 
ledge to all, Sire, that men from all 
time have betaken them to the study 
of lofty and occult science: some to 
philosophy for the contentment of 
their minds, some to the mechanic 
arts for to gather them riches, ... . 
Whereof having well examined and 
weighed the whole, I find no con- 
clusion save that saying of the great 
and wise King Solomon: That all 
things which are under the sun are 
but idle vanity; for that there is 
neither science nor art that can 
lengthen a man’s days further than the 
course of nature permitteth. Where- 
fore, Sire, methinks that the best 
knowledge which we can learn (after 
the fear of God) is to keep us, and 
each man his neighbour, in cheerful- 
ness by the practice of honourable 
pastimes ; among which I have found 
none nobler nor more to be com- 
mended than the Art of Venery.” 

Such are the words in which the Sieur 
Jacques de Fouilloux dedicated his 
work on Venery to the most Christian 
King Charles the Ninth of France in 
the year 1561. Life is vanity and 
seeking after wind; the thing best 
worth learning is the art of Venery. 
This was the conclusion of the whole 
matter as arrived at by a French 
country gentleman after thirty or 
forty years of life in the middle of the 
sixteenth century. Diets of Augs- 
burg, Leagues of Schmalkalde, Treaties 
of Passau, the thousand proofs all 
round him that people just then were 
seriously at variance as to the means 
of learning the fear of God,—these 
seems to have affected him but little. 
He had by his own statement examined 
the works of all writers, scientific and 
philosophic, and had found more com- 
fort in a single book on the chase 
than in the whole of them. The said 
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book (we quote from extracts tran- 
seribed by de Fouilloux, for we have 
never succeeded in discovering the 
original,) was written in the four- 
teenth century by Gaston the third 
Count of Foix; and opens with the 
explicit declaration that the chase is 
the exercise by which we may best 
keep clear of the seven deadly sins, 
nothing being more opposed to idleness 
and indolence than the exciting life of 
the sportsman. “Now,” procecds 
Gaston, “according to our faith, he 
that shuns the seven deadly sins will 
be saved. Therefore the good sports- 
man (bon venewr) will have pastime, 
pleasure, and delight in this world, 
and, further, paradise in the world to 
come.” Jacques de Fouilloux, taking 
up this parable, goes so far as to 
follow the good sportsman actually 
into heaven itself. ‘The black St. 
Hubert’s heunds,” he writes in his 
discourse of hounds, “ are those whereof 
the breed has always been preserved 
by the Abbots of St. Hubert, in hon- 
our and memory of the Saint who was 
fellow-hunter with Saint Eustatius ; 
whence we may conjecture that good 
sportsmen will with God’s grace follow 
them in paradise.” Truly, such doc- 
trine is very full of comfort and most 
fitting to be placed in the hands of the 
boy-king, then but eleven years old, 
who was destined to die at the age of 
twenty-three, with the blood of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew on his 
head. 

Of Jacques de Fouilloux himself we 
know little beyond what he has vouch- 
safed to tell us in a short poem entitled 
LT’ Adolescence. He was born in the 
reign of Francis the First, probably 
about 1520, and lived in the district 
of Poitou still called La Gastine. His 
devotion to his beloved Gastine, a 
country of woods and mountains, 
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breaks out continually in the course 
of the poem. Its river is the finest, 
its women the loveliest, and its at- 
tractions generally the most incompar- 
able to be found in the world. Here 
he lived devoting himself entirely to 
his hounds and the denizens of the 
forest that surrounded him ; the only 
variety being an occasional love-episode 
with some pretty shepherdess. It was 
the life marked out for him by heredit- 
ary predisposition ; 


Car volontiers nostre genealogie 

Les filles aime, armes, et venerie. 
With such instincts and such an en- 
vironment he wrote his book La 
Venerie ; which, having been done into 
English by Jobn Tubervile, or Turber- 
ville, in the year 1571, became the 
parent of all English works on the 
same subject. 

There were two reasons why Jacques 
de Fouilloux should have written this 
book. First, because he had some- 
thing to say, which is more than can 
be affirmed of all writers on these, or 
indeed any subjects. Some few years 
ago an English author of some repute 
rushed suddenly into print about red- 
deer and the chase thereof. Richard 
Jefferies knew nothing whatever 
about deer, and had never been out 
stag-hunting in his life ; but he dashed 
down to the West Country, picked 
the brains of one of the best au- 
thorities on the sport, and produced a 
book which, but for one grotesque 
blunder, might almost pass as the 
work of one who knew something 
about it. He learned a little about 
deer in order to write a book: de 
Fouilloux wrote a book because he 
knew a great deal about deer; and 
de Fouilloux’s work, old as it is, is in 
consequence worth just twenty of 
Jefferies.’ De Fouilloux’s second rea- 
son sounds strange enough, coming to 
us across the gulf of three centuries. 
Substitute the word “fox” for “stag,” 
and the following passage might have 
been written yesterday : 


In these days I see that a stag is not 
hunted fairly nor according to his desert ; 
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for men do not give hounds time to do 
their work; and so there are but two o1 
three that carry the line of scent; the 
more so that now there are 30 many men on 
horseback who know nothing of horn-blowing, 
hallooing, or riding to hounds. These vide 
amoung the hounds, crossing and scattering 
them so that they can neither run nor hunt ; 
and therefore I say that it is the horses that 
do the hunting and not the hounds... . 
Huntsmen nowadays take no pleasure in 
seeing hounds hunt. It is enough for 
them to see a stag taken and killed, so as 
to earn their master’s good pleasure and 
make their own profit ; and when once a 
stag is roused they desire nothing but his 
death: which was not the way of ou 
forefathers. 


This lamentable state of things 
de Fouilloux set himself to correct, 
having some hope of the rising genera- 
tion though none of his contempor- 
aries. Accordingly he proceeds to in- 
struct his readers with all seriousness 
in the details of Venery, down even 
to the sounds of voice and horn that 
should be employed. For, in addition 
to a lively sense of sporting propriety, 
he evidently possessed an ear for 
music and some skill in the art. He 
gives some twenty forms of halloo, 
setting down both words and musical 
notation with liturgical solemnity ; 
and ordains that men may add under 
each rubric such words and sounds as 
they list. For there are men who 
have not the voice to compass sounds 
of Venery so lofty (hautains), so that 
the choice must even be left to the 
discretion of their lungs. Provided 
always that lofty and pleasant cries 
be consecrate to the chase of the stag ; 
and low, rude, and furious cries to the 
chase of the boar. But in the chase 
of the stag rude cries are forbid ; for 
to use them would be to ‘‘derogate 
from the dignity of Venery.” It may 
be interesting to English readers to 
know that the first of the lofty and 
legitimate cries is our old friend 7'ya- 
hillaud, generally known as Tally-ho. 

But we are reversing de Fouilloux’s 
order of proceeding, for he opens with 
a disquisition on hounds. It is grati- 
fying to our national pride te know 
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that beyond all doubt the greatest 
number of breeds of hounds then 
known in France came originally from 
England. It fell out thus. After the 
piteous and lamentable destruction of 
Troy, Ascanius, son of neas and 
King of the Latins, begat a son 
Sylvius, who begat in his turn a son 
Brutus, who dearly loved the chase. 
Brutus had the misfortune to kill his 
father by mistake for a deer; a mis- 
take which curiously enough befel a 
Devonshire deer-poacher at the be- 
ginning of this century, though he 
only wounded instead of killing his 
father ; so he fled back to Troy, where 
he picked up a number of companions 
and hounds, and after much wander- 
ing landed in the island which was 
called after him Britain. It is re- 
markable, to be serious once more, 
that this belief of the English origin 
of French hounds was shared by the 
great German naturalist Conrad Ges- 
ner, and is reproduced in an English 
book of natural history so late as the 
year 1658. We shall not follow de 
Fouilloux through his description of 
the various breeds of hounds. It 
must suffice to say that he was very 
clear in his own mind as to the points 
of a good hound ; and evidently quite 
competent to breed, break, and train 
them, as well as to dose them when 
sick. In selecting puppies his ex- 
perience led him to prefer those with 
broad and thick ears, and plenty 
of coarse hair under the belly. He 
had heard (as which of us has not?) 
that a black roof to a hound’s mouth 
signified excellence, but gives the 
opinion for what it is worth. But the 
point that he and all good sportsmen 
of his time especially looked to was a 
good nose ; for the first thing required 
of a hound was that he should not 
“change,” or forsake the line of the 
hunted beast for that of a fresh one, 
a quality which in England has long 
since been sacrificed in favour of 
speed. 

And now we come to de Fouilloux 
at his best, namely as the naturalist ; 
for, let people say what they may, it 


is the touch of the naturalist that 
makes the true sportsman, the bon 
veneur. He treats of the chase of the 
stag, the boar, the wolf, the fox, the 
badger, and the hare; but at very 
unequal length, for that he rightly 
judges them to be of unequal merit. 
To hare-hunting, like a true sports- 
man, he gives much commendation, 
for the advantages that it offers in the 
matter of hound-work pure and simple. 
Fox-hunting he understood in a very 
different sense from the modern 
Englishman. All that he asked for 
was half-a-dozen men with mattocks 
and spades, three couple of terriers, 
two or three bags, and half-a-dozen 
rugs whereon to lie when listening to 
the bay of the terriers; and with 
these he was prepared to proceed, as 
he says, by mine and countermine to 
dig up to his fox and take him alive 
or dead. Ignoble the process sounds 
to English ears; but it must be 
remembered that the fox is not, and 
never has been, a beast of Venery. 
De Fouilloux’s great theme is the 
chase of the stag, which he puts in 
the first place as the noblest, the 
most difficult, the most arduous, and 
the most scientific. 

For stag-hunting, which still survives 
in one corner, and one corner only, of 
England, is the sport of all sports which 
calls to its aid the science of woodcraft. 
To begin with, though the scent of all 
red-deer is probably, at starting, very 
much alike to a hound, yet it is not 
legitimate to hunt any deer or every 
deer. In stag-hunting it is necessary 
first that the animal pursued should 
be of the male sex. Secondly, he 
must be of a certain age, which means 
generally of a certain size, before he 
is “ warrantable,” that is to say fit to 
be hunted according to the rules of 
the chase; and it is an axiom that 
where two or more stags are gathered 
together, the oldest must always be 
hunted, if possible. With the living 
creature before him a man can gene- 
rally judge if a stag be old or young ; 
he can learn that much from his head 
(horns) and the size of his body. But 
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deer are shy creatures, very quick 
of sight, scent, and hearing, not easily 
approached, and apt to shift their 
home incontinently if disturbed. There 
have therefore been accumulated cer- 
tain signs by which the presence of 
an old deer (when himself unseen) 
may be distinguished from that of a 
young one. Thus, if at the rack, 
where a deer has entered a covert, the 
branches broken or scratched by his 
horns be a long way apart, then the 
deer has a wide-spread head, which 
is one sign of age; if many such 
branches or twigs be broken, then 
the deer carried a number of points, 
another sign of age; if such marks 
are high up, then the deer stands high 
on his legs, and is a tall deer, and 
probably an old deer ; if in breaking 
through a thicket he makes a wide 
passage, then he is a big-bodied deer 
and an old deer.. Again when deer 
shed the velvet from their new- 
grown horns, they rub off the strips 
against a tree, the process being known 
as “‘ fraying,” and the trees selected 
as “ fraying-stocks.” The bigger and 
heavier the deer the longer and the 
more heavily he will have to fray his 
head, and the more the tree will 
suffer in consequence, even, as we 
have ourselves seen, to the death. A 
young deer never selects a large tree, 
so if a large tree bears marks of 
fraying, there is the sign of an old 
deer. 

All these signs the French in their 
precise methodical fashion have classi- 
fied and distinguished by names of 
their own. To say that the signs 
themselves are unknown to living 
Englishmen would be untrue; but the 
Englishman, being an_ inarticulate 
person, uses his knowledge thereof 
without troubling himself to reason 
them out or give them special names. 
But there remains yet one principal 
sign, which is so far more important 
than the rest that it bears a name of 
its own even in England, to wit, the 
slot or foot-print of a deer. Few but 
those who have studied the question 
carefully have any notion of the enor- 
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mous amount of observation and in- 
telligence that has been bestowed on 
the foot-prints of deer. As absurd 
waste of time will be the contemptu- 
ous comment of those to whom the 
word sport is anathema. But, if the 
reader will bear with us for a little, 
we shall endeavour to give slots a 
scientific basis. Every one knows how 
Darwin has traced in all animals the 
gradual, as apart from the immediate, 
development of sexual distinctions. 
To take the commonest instance, there 
is an age when it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish young cock-pheasants from 
young hens by their plumage. Let 
us trace the same principle in the 
foot-prints of deer. Speaking gene- 
rally, the slot of a full-grown stag is 
distinguished from that of a full- 
grown hind, not only by its size, but 
by its shape, and especially by its 
greater roundness and depth of heel ; 
the claws and edges are blunter, and 
the heel larger and better developed. 
A stag’s dew-claws are broad, short, 
blunt, and turned outwards; a hind’s 
are small and sharp, and point down- 
ward almost perpendicularly. Now 
in the case of yearlings the slot of 
stag and hind resemble each other 
so much that it is very difficult to 
distinguish them; but with every 
year the difference becomes more 
marked. Again a male deer, in 
virtue of his sex, moves with con- 
fidence, carrying his hind legs well 
forward. A hind, moving distrust- 
fully and femininely, observes no con- 
stancy in the comparative position of 
fore and hind slots. The step of a 
yearling male deer has not the regu- 
larity of an adult. At first his 
hindfeet land beyond his forefeet ; 
but with each successive year the 
hindfoot drops back, till it falls first 
upon and then behind the print of 
the forefoot. Big stags, having the 
maximum of confidence, keep the 
claws of their feet shut; younger 
stags, though through less confidence 
they open their fore-claws, keep the 
hind-claws closed ; hinds, which have 
no confidence at all, always open all 
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their claws slightly. But here we hit 
upon another point on which Darwin 
lays stress, the tendency of old females 
to approximate in appearance to males. 
Old hen-pheasants, for instance, are 
much darker in plumage than young, 
sometimes almost as dark as cocks. 
So too old barren hinds show greater 
masculinity in step and stride than 
their feebler sisters; but with them, 
as with other strong-minded females, 
their occasional mistrustfulness peeps 
out, shows itself in their movements, 
and betrays their sex. 

And here as we are engaged with 
minor distinctions between stag and 
hind we may add another, though it 
has no connection with the slot. 
“Moreover,” says de Fouilloux, “ you 
may distinguish hinds by their manner 
of feeding, for they feed greedily, crop- 
ping the herbage close like an ox; 
whereas an old stag takes it delicately, 
nibbling daintily so as to draw out 
the juice the sweetest and tenderest 
that he may.” So tooa hind thriftily 
takes the whole of an ear of corn; a 
stag takes but half, the youngest, 
sweetest, and daintiest half. A hind 
eats a turnip down almost as close as 
a sheep; a stag worries it out of the 
ground after a bite or two, leaves it 
and goes on to another. We forbear 
to draw invidious parallels, and ask 
who is it that, in the average human 
household, gets the best cut of the leg- 
of-mutton. Stags have the failings of 
their sex, but they are not without 
chivalry, for if a herd of deer be 
roused, they are always the last to 
move, taking the post of danger in the 
rear-guard., 

Such is a fragmentary account of a 
part of the knowledge that de Fouilloux 
had amassed by his own experience 
and study of the habits of deer; and 
all to one end, to be sure of finding 
an old stag when he brought out his 
pack of hounds, and, so far as human 
precaution could avail, to be able to 
rouse him and him only. And this is 


the process called “harbouring” a 
deer ; the ascertainment of his where- 
abouts by the science of woodcraft, 
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without disturbing him or frightening 
him away. It is a most difficult 
game; but de Fouilloux was master 
of every point in it. No hint was 
lost upon him. If he thought he had 
harboured his deer safely, but after- 
wards heard the “pies and jays mar- 
velling,” then he knew without 
further telling that his stag was astir 
again, and that his work was incom- 
plete. If he found the slot of a deer 
on grass or leaves, he would reckon 
how long since the animal had passed 
by the drying up of the dew, the 
state of the grass pressed by the foot, 
and the cobwebs within the footprint. 
And these were subjects over which 
controversy raged furiously. “ Let 
noman,” says de Fouilloux vehemently, 
“let no man be misled by giving ear 
to a pack of dreamers (tas de réveurs) 
who say that when we find gossamers 
within a slot, it is a sign that the 
deer passed many hours before. Such 
men are oftentimes deceived herein ; 
for these gossamers fall continually 
from the sky and are not spiders’ 
webs at all. I have seen it by 
experience of stags that have passed 
but a hundred paces from me; for 
though I have gone forthwith to look 
at the slot I have never reached it in 
time to find that the gossamers had 
not already fallen within it.” De 
Fouilloux’s reason may not be scien- 
tific, but on the matter of fact he is, 
as usual, perfectly correct. 

When we come to tine chase of the 
deer, as distinct from the harbouring 
of him, we find de Fouilloux not less 
valuable than before. He knows the 
wiles of the animal by heart ; and his 
observations for the most part hold 
good as truly in these as in his days. 
To us it has always seemed strange 
that the hereditary stratagems of the 
hunted deer have not received more 
attention from scientific naturalists. 
A fox has a great name for cunning, 
but he is not to be compared to an 
old stag. When an old stag is roused 
his first trick is invariably to beat 
the covert to find another deer. 
Having found him he turns him out 
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of his bed, and lies down in it himself, 
pressing himself close to the ground, 
with his horns laid back and his chin 
tight against the earth. And there 
he will lie fast while the hounds run 
past him on the line of his substitute. 
We have ourselves sat on a horse 
within ten yards of three stags thus 
lying fast, when a hunted hind, in 
great distress, came and lay down in 
the middle of them. Hounds were so 
close to her that the stags dared not 
rise to drive her off ; so there they 
lay while the hounds almost jumped 
over their backs in the search for the 
hind. They did not move a muscle 
till the hounds had driven the hind 
out from among them, and even then 
they did not leave their beds. Nor is 
it only on dry land that they will lie 
in this way. In the course of a run 
a wild deer will always take to the 
water and follow it for some distance, 
being careful always to keep the 
middle of the stream and never touch 
bank or twig, even, to our own know- 
ledge, for three or four miles. Then 
he will sometimes sink himself in a 
deep pool with nothing but his nose 
above water, while hounds pass and 
re-pass within a foot of him. As to 
doubling and dodging they can run, 
and do run sometimes, as crookedly 
as a hare, choosing bad scenting- 
greund whenever they can. 

All these wiles, which deer employed 
no doubt as persistently at the.time of 
the Conquest as to-day, de Fouilloux 
knew by intimate experience ; and his 
hints to huntsmen are still the best 
that can be given for the chase of the 
stag. Thus, in dealing with a check 
where a deer has beaten the water, he 
directs not only that some hounds 
should be on each bank (which is 
common sense) but that they should 
cast at some little distance from the 
bank, because at the actual point 
where a deer leaves the stream, scent 
is weakened by the water that runs off 
him. Minute details receive the same 
attention from him as broad princi- 
ples ; for a man who aspires to chase 
an old stag to the death cannot afford, 
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as he well knew, to despise them. It 
may be asked why he was so parti- 
cular always to select old stags. The 
answer is that, apart from the etiquette 
of Venery, old heavy deer cannot stand 
up before hounds so long as the young 
and light. Hounds were not so fast 
in those days as in these, and could 
not race a deer to death as they can 
now. Hence too the immense import- 
ance attached to a hound’s staunchness 
to the line of his hunted deer ; for he 
soon ran himself to a standstill if he 
followed indiscriminately any line that 
he might cross. If there were the 
least doubt whether hounds were run- 
ning their right deer or not, they were 
immediately stopped, and coupled up ; 
while the piqueurs (of whom there 
were evidently a large number always 
present) did their best to verify the 
line by the slot. On these and all 
such occasions a branch or two was 
broken off a tree and thrown down at 
the point where hounds were last 
known to have been on the true line, 
so as to give a certain base of opera- 
tions. These branches play a very 
prominent part at every stage of the 
chase from the harbouring onwards, 
being a distinct requirement of the 
art of Venery. Thus, if the day were 
very hot and hounds were still running 
during the hottest hours, the pack was 
stopped, a branch was thrown down, 
and proceedings were suspended until 
the weather grew cooler. For time 
was no great object, and it was easy 
to run the heavy, clumsy old hounds 
to death by pressing them on in all 
weathers. On the other hand, with 
the help of a little seasonable rest, 


‘they could towl along very comfort- 


ably. Again, if daylight failed before 
hounds ran up to their deer, a branch 
was stuck into the ground, and the 
chase was recommenced on the follow- 
ing day. There is a tradition in the 
West that in this fashion a stag was 
once found in Somerset, hunted right 
through Devon, and killed in Corn- 
wall; the whole process occupying, 
we imagine, the best part of a week. 
To modern ideas such a thing seems 
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impossible, but it is by no means so 
extravagant as it sounds. For here 
again woodcraft steps in, there being 
signs by which a deer who has been 
hunted all day may be traced on the 
following morning. Thus when he 
finds that he is no longer pursued he 
will almost certainly “soil,” that is to 
say, take a bath in the nearest stream, 
and emerging therefrom will be so 
stiff that he will soon lie down. Once 
down he will be unwilling to rise, but 
will crop all the herbage around him 
that is within his reach, dragging him- 
self along the ground in search of more 
as he consumes it. In this way he will 
leave a broad track and a dozen or 
more “forms” behind him, which the 
ignorant mistake for the beds of a 
herd of deer, but a bon veneur knows 
to be the signs of a single tired deer. 
Nor must it be imagined that it was 
impossible for hounds to hunt the line 
of a deer, even when the scent was 
several hours old. The scent of a deer 
is strong; and even in these days, 
when hounds have for generations been 
bred rather for speed than nose, it is 
by no means unusual to recover a deer 
that is two hours ahead of the pack ; 
nay, we have ourselves seen a hound 
carry a line five or more hours old 
very slowly, from slot to slot, and 
that on bad scenting-ground. In the 
old days, whon nose was everything, 
hounds would have run as stale a line 
without difficulty. Then once more 
the objection will be raised that such 
hounds could never have run a deer to 
death; but this difficulty was over- 
come by employing relays of hounds 


stationed in different quarters of the 


forest. Woodcraft and experience 
were necessary to the men in charge 
of the relays also, so that the fresh 
hounds should never be slipped on any 
but the hunted deer. And a hunted 
deer is not always easy to distinguish, 
for if he be aware that a man’s eye is 
on him, he will pretend to be fresh ; 
and thus many a sportsman has been 
deceived, the present writer among 
the number. 

What a lengthy, tedious, elaborate 











business, the modern follower of hounds 
may exclaim. To one who has no de- 
light in the study of wild animals, and 
of the work of hounds, undoubtedly it 
is so. But it is just this delight which 
makes the good sportsman, the bon 
veneur. It must not be thought that 
Jacques de Fouilloux, good sportsman 
though he was, was above other plea- 
sures of this world. When he started 
to dig out a fox or a badger, he is 
careful to tell us that he travelled in 
a cart hung round with flagons of 
good liquor and cushioned with provi- 
sions, while he reclined in the midst 
thereof with a fillette at his side to 
chafe his head. So too he is careful 
to point out that a good day’s sport 
should begin with a good breakfast, 
bons harnois de gueule, as he puts it, 
and instruments pour arroser le gosier, 
full of d’Arbois, Beaune, Chaloce, and 
Grave; and if there should be an 
agreeable lady, why, let her come too. 
But these are mere details and pre- 
liminaries. Good wine is good for 
every one; and he would not have 
even a harbourer start on his work 
before daybreak without a full flask. 
Why not? Though a man breakfast 
on toast and water at 5 a.m. and gallop 
thirty miles to the meet, yet if he then 
over-ride the hounds, he is not so good 
a sportsman as the man who break- 
fasts comfortably, allows the pack to 
do its work, and loves to see them do 
it, whether the run be fast ‘or slow. 
The bon veneur has been a rare animal 
in all ages ; but your would-be sports- 
man increases at rather an alarming 
rate. 

And here we must take leave of de 
Fouilloux, though we have barely 
skimmed the cream of his pleasantry, 
shrewdness, and observation. Very 
much of what he says is as true now 
as on the day when it was written ; 
but the voice is of one in a different 
and departed world. ‘‘ What _his- 
torian,”’ wrote Mr. Bagehot, “ has 
ever estimated the Cavalier charac- 
ter? Clarendon, Hume—what have 
these people to do with an enjoying 
English gentleman?” De Fouilloux 
























was not an English gentleman, but he 
can help us far more than Hume or 
Clarendon to appreciate the “ Cavalier 
character,” on one side at least—the 
passionate enjoyment of the free life 
in the country, the devotion to moun- 
tain, wood, and stream, and all that 
lived therein, the intense delight in 
the chase, not as a mere passing ex- 
citement, but as a lasting interest and 
study. There is no greater fallacy 
than to take sport for a mere thirst 
for excitement and blood. The Norman 
King who ‘loved the tall deer as his 
children” was something more than a 
mere destroyer ; but in these days of 
huge town populations his character is 
little understood. 

In Wharncliffe Chase, overlooking 
what must have been one of the 
loveliest valleys in England, before 
the smoke of Sheffield choked its 
boseage to death, is an inscription cut 
in the rock, which records that near 
that spot in the sixteenth century 
Sir Thomas Wortley built him an 
house “for his pleasure and to hear 
the harts bell.” Sheffield visits the 
spot in its thousands, reads the in- 
scription, and knows not what to 
make of it. “What is a hart, and 
what is the meaning of bell?” We 
picture to ourselves an old squire, too 
stiff and decrepit to follow the chase, 
but to the last a lover of the tall 
deer, carried to the forest which he 
loved so well, and there listening 
to the stags roaring defiance at each 
other through the October days and 
nights. We see the old man’s eye 
brighten, we hear the old hound at 
his feet rouse himself and growl at 
the sound. And then the old man 
speaks: “ That is the voice of an old 
stag, but there are greater stags than 
he in my forest. Hark, that is the 
voice of a young stag. Go thy way, 
silly brocket, the hinds are not for 
thee. The older the stag, the better 
beloved is he of the hinds; ’tis the 
contrary of women which love the 
young ones best. So says the French- 


man, but who should know it better 
than I? 


Lie still, old Ringwood, 
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thou art old, and thy master is old, 
and we shall never chase hart again. 
Hark! another stag bells from the 
soiling-pit at the old oak tree, and 
another draws near him, walking 
a-tip-toe, I warrant, both of them 
head thrown back and nose ir. 
air. Blood will be shed this night. 
Peter, thou must bring me a slot 
from the soiling-pit to-morrow, a sod 
from the ground with the slot upon 
it. Maybe it is the stag we took as 
a yearling fourteen years agone, 
whom we set free having half his ear 
cut off. He should be a great stag 
by now. But look not to harbour a 
stag to-morrow, for ’tis ill harbouring 
during the rut. How? there is no 
hunt to-morrow? Nay, if I could 
but ride. Peace, old Ringwood, thou 
art a-hunting in thy dreams. “Tis 
all the hunting left for thee and me.’ 

Say what we may, it is from our 
forefathers that we have learned all 
that we know of woodcraft ; and it 
is from them that we might learn 
a great deal more than we take 
pains to know. For they were good 
sportsmen; and when all is said and 
done, it was by sportsmen that the 
foundation of our knowledge of wild 
animals was laid. But sportsmen 
are apt, in England at any rate, to 
be inarticulate, and thus theirthoughts 
and knowledge only find an out- 
let through some man of the pen, 
Thus hare-hunting, for instance, finds 
a kind of mouth-piece in Joseph 
Addison, though Addison’s method 
was probably akin to that of the 
younger Pliny who (if we recollect 
aright) took his common-place book 
(codicillos) out hunting with him, 
But such writings are but a make- 
shift. Our own belief is that 
Shakespeare, if he had chosen, could 
have written a better work on wood- 
craft and hunting than any English- 
man; but failing Shakespeare we 
must fall back on the French, who 
write excellent works on the subject 
to this day, having for model their 
old master Jacques de Fouilloux. 
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THE WATERS OF CASTALY. 


Ir is a commonplace of the age 
that reverence is dying out. Indeed, 
there are now so many things to 
think about, the pathway of life is 
ever being beset with so many new 
and strange devices, new toys, as it 
were, for children of a larger growth, 
that it is no marvel some of our older 
and more sober recreations should be 
neglected. We have little time left 
for loitering; we cannot stay to 
pluck wild flowers by the roadside. 
In the present age the gentler and 
more polished virtues seem to many 
of us almost out of place. 

It is certainly unfortunate that 
there should be so much impatient 
hurry in the world; so many over- 
crowded professions, needing an 
almost superhuman effort on the part 
of ordinary intellects to find so much 
as a lodgment within their pale, and a 
continual struggle when safely there 
to attain to any position in the front 
ranks, It is unfortunate, but it is 
also true ; and there is no help for it 
apparently but in a general thinning 
of the population. We must push on, 
or be trodden underfoot. There is 
ever a resistless phalanx marching at 
our heels along the same road, take 
what path we will. In the crush and 
hard grip of a life made up of eager 
striving, reverence, politeness, even 
love itself, have but a precarious 
existence. They are like brittle china 
in the rude hand of a mechanic. 

The education that we give now so 
freely to the nation does not touch 
greatly upon subjects like these. 
Indeed, it is not likely to do so; 
there is too much occupation for it 
elsewhere. An education rising year 
by year, like a resistless tide, ever 
embracing new provinces and realms 
undreamed of in older days, until it 
seems likely at last to burst all 


bounds and spread itself, somewhat 
thinly it is true, over the whole world 
of knowledge, can take little account, 
in all its wide extent, of aught 
save utilitarian science. Even good 
manners, as we name them, the mere 
outward husk and shell of refined 
feeling, are not recognised in our 
modern codes. There is no space, so 
far as we know, allotted to them, even 
as an extra, in any one of these 
government schedules of ours. And 
with this defence or bulwark gone 
the chance of survival given to 
delicacy of thought is poor indeed. 
And yet assuredly this is a matter at 
least as important to the mind as 
many subjects we endeavour to in- 
culcate with the aid of our hand-books 
and primers. And besides delicacy 
there is originality to be considered. 

It is pitiful enough, but there is no 
time to eonsider either. A rare 
imagination is one of the greatest 
gifts man may possess, but then 
School-Boards were not formed to 
foster imaginations. If now and again, 
by some unlucky chance, some such 
temperament should happen to be 
caught up in its wheels, it must even 
run its course with the rest of them, 
and come forth as perfectly rounded 
and commonplace as its fellows, with 
a genteel coating of carefully assorted 
knowledge. At the best it may pick 
up, like some half-starved sparrow in 
winter, such scanty sustenance as it 
may find in the dry abstractions and 
chronologies of a modern school-book. 
It is not likely to survive a course of 
technical education. 


Life is a stern reality. It may be 


well that we are training up a new 
generation of men who are nurtured 
upon facts, and can look a hard world 
in the face. The Gradgrinds of 
fiction are but caricatures, no doubt. 
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It is quite possible that a too vivid 
and daring imagination may prove 
a drawback to your hard-working 
artisan. And yet,—if your artisan 
is to become an artist—how then? 
In former days such metamorphoses 
have been known to take effect, and 
with a certain result to the world of 
art. This earth is not troubled to 
any grave extent with an excess of 
imaginative people. There is little 
danger, if some slight encouragement 
be given to such, that it will in- 
juriously affect the many honest folk 
of somewhat duller perceptions. 

We confess that to our mind an 
education directly aimed at the useful 
alone seems, strictly speaking, no 
education at all. A smattering of 
subjects by means of primers is even 
hateful in our eyes. Primers of geo- 
graphy, of history, of literature may 
possibly be useful works, but they 
are most certainly not stimulating to 
the imagination. There is infinitely 
more to be obtained, in that province, 
even from a classical dictionary,—but 
who in these days cares for classical 
dictionaries? Lempriére is no longer 
one of the instructors of our youth ; 
even Smith is somewhat faded. 

It strikes us with a kind of pain to 
see the heroes of our childhood dis- 
possessed. For it is not only in our 
elementary schools that this neglect 
is perceptible, but in certain, perhaps 
as yet only the more modern, of our 
higher schools as well. We could 
not, indeed, expect the old Greek, 
Roman, or Norse mythology to com- 
mend itself as a subject of education 
for the working classes, though we 
are far from saying that it might not 
prove as useful as certain other 
branches of knowledge that have been 
accepted and duly scheduled without 
demur. But the names of Hector 
and Achilles, the stories of Hercules 
and Perseus,—are they to fall out of 
the ordinary course of learning for 
our boys of gentler birth! We have 
met, within our own experience, 
young gentlemen of a reasonable age 
who had never heard of the Trojan 


war or the wanderings of Ulysses, 
and to whom Andromeda, Pegasus, 
Bellerophon, even the ill-fated Queen 
of Carthage herself were but names 
suggestive not of Homer or Virgil, 
but possibly of the British Navy List. 
What a world is closed here to a boy 
of any imaginative power! Is it not, 
in all seriousness, a considerable loss 
to know nothing of the framework on 
which a good half of the magnificent 
edifice of Greek and Latin literature 
is supported? To have never heard 
of the groves of Parnassus, the clear 
waters of Castalia, the fountain 
Arethusa, the hills of Arcady ; to be 
ignorant of the Muses themselves, 
and the gods and heroes of old time ; 
never to have read so much as the 
history of A®neas or the labours of 
Hercules, is not this an impassable 
bar to much of the finest poetry of 
all ages? For even among our own 
English singers, how can a man fully 
understand Tennyson’s Ulysses who 
has no acquaintance with the stormy 
life of the king of Ithaca, or his 
(Enone when he has never heard of 
the judgment of Paris? To such a 
man Milton’s Lycidas, with all its 
wealth of mythological allusion, is as 
a sealed book. 

We are not ashamed even in these 
days to openly avow a strong prefer- 
ence for a classical education. We do 
not wish to dogmatise in these de- 
sultory pages on a subject which has 
exercised the minds of a good many 
sagacious men, but in our eyes there 
is something sacrilegious in the pro- 
posal toy banish the study of Greek 
from our public schools. It is useless, 
we suppose, to attempt to justify the 
elegant recreation of verse-making in 
the classic tongues. The world will 
never see another Arundines Cami or 
Sabrine Corolla, The days of Porson 
prize-men are done, and of Browne’s 
medallists. They must betake them- 
selves to the manufacture of French 
chansons or German ballads ; possibly 
to English verse, if that be permitted 
to survive, though we confess to less 
interest on that score. The reasons 
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for this crusade against Latin and 
Greek versification are not quite 
clear to us, Tie picture is presented 
to us (we know it) of the unfortunate 
schoolboy tearfully attempting his 
Procrustean task with the aid of 
dictionaries and gradus. There is, 
possibly, a something ludicrous in the 
spectacle, but was the work so abso- 
lutely useless as its opponents profess 
to think? We remember to have 
heard it asserted by no mean authority 
that the exercise was one of the best 
possible for attaining an intimate 
knowledge of the language. This, 
moreover, was the case even with the 
boy of no original talent. To one 
whose ideas ran at all out of the 
common groove the opportunity was 
an excellent one, a chance, not too 
often given him, of proving his superi- 
ority in one point at least over his 
fellows. There are several instances 
that we can call to mind of boys at 
school to whom the weekly verse- 
tasks were by far the most interesting 
portion of their work ; and tempera- 
ments of this sort have surely as 
much right to be considered as the 
few to whom they were a stumbling- 
block and, though very rarely, an 
almost insurmountable difficulty. 

It is hard for the bulk of human 
opinion to settle down steadily in the 
road of wisdom. Like an overloaded 
waggon it sways uneasily to and fro, 
swinging from one side to the other 
of the track, now inclining to one 
extreme, and shortly, by an inevi- 
table reaction, plunging over as far 
in the opposite direction. Some 
century or so past it was the custom, 
perhaps, to pay too much attention 
to the wisdom of our fathers. Un- 
fortunately some sagacious individual 
hit upon the idea, containing un- 
doubtedly some grains of truth, that 
each generation was naturally, and 
as if of divine right, wiser than the 
last. We appropriate, so to speak, 
the inheritance of the ages, and add 
to it of our own store. The sugges- 
tion was a novel one, and eagerly 
taken up. So it has come to pass 


that the present age has sprung at a 
bound from reverence to irreverence, 
from respect to derision. Our fathers 
we may allow, by a concession, to be 
reasonable men; our grandfathers 
had but a moderate conception of 
wisdom ; our great grandfathers were 
—mostly fools. 

We say that this is the present 
stage to which the opinion of man 
has reached. It is the furthest point 
of the recoil from the judgment of 
older times. But it by no means 
follows that these new ideas are 
strictly correct, or that another 
reaction may not carry us over in 
time to the opposite pole of thought. 
In another century, or less, it is quite 
possible that we may have come 
round to the older way. A little 
becoming humility is not out of place 
towards our elders, and mankind at 
large is seldom possessed of so much 
wisdom as it is apt to imagine. A 
good sound education may yet be in 
store for our descendants. Although 
Latin and Greek versification may be 
dying out, and justly as some think, 
let us hope that classical scholarship 
will be suffered to survive. We hope 
at all events that our future poets 
will be, some of them, scholarly poets, 
and that there will still remain 
certain readers who have travelled 
the same road sufficiently to appre- 
ciate them. There is a subtle,charm 
about the work of a mind _ stored, 
like Milton’s and Tennyson’s and 
Matthew Arnold’s, with memories 
of the sweet singers of an older age. 
The reader who recognises the quaint 
inversion or classic ring of some 
sonorous phrase experiences a de- 
lightful feeling of freemasonry with 
the poet. It would be difficult to 
estimate how much Tennyson’s 
Lucretius, for example, gains by 
this suggestion, or how much almost 
all the poetry of Gray and Collins. 
It is not so much in actual imitation 
(as in plays cast in the Greek model) 
that this is felt, as in the half un- 
conscious turns of phrase and choice 
of language that reveal the scholar’s 
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mind. It is barely too much to say 
that no one, unless he is a classical 
scholar, can properly appreciate one- 
half of our English poetry. 

We are inclined to fancy that our 
modern poets are, even now, declining 
somewhat from the standpoint of 
scholarship. It may be a trivial 
sign, but we notice that the Muses are 
not now invoked with the same seri- 
ousness as of yore. In fact, by name 
the Muses themselves and all the 
time-honoured machinery of older 
bards are rarely mentioned. There 
is no suggestion of classic grace in the 
modern poet, still less of classic clear- 
ness of expression. The world’s course 
is dark to him, and he hints at its 
darkness with an even greater ob- 
scurity of his own. The influence of 
tobert Browning, like some great 
fog, hangs over much of our poetic 
work today. We are not sure 
whether all the extravagance of trope 
that Gray and his school were occa- 
sionally guilty of was not better read- 
ing than such slipshod stuff. The 
darkness which surrounded his poems 
was at any rate not the obscurity of 
careless expression (which will often 
leave the anxious seeker after truth 
still the more confused as he struggles 
to arrive at the sense by deeper re- 
search) but that of allusions, far-fetched 
it may be, but which could generally 
be run to earth by men of a deter- 
mined temper. 

Clearness of expression is, in fact, 
essential to poetry. Lowell, in his 
essay on Dryden, has touched this 
point with even more than his usual 
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felicity of expression. It was Dryden’s 
praise, he says, that he saw this fact, 
“that a man who undertakes to write 
should first have a meaning perfectly 
defined to himself, and then should be 
able to set it forth clearly in the best 
words.” The rest of the passage is 
too good not to be quoted also. “ His 
phrase,”’ he continues, “is always a 
short-cut to his sense, for his estate 
was too spacious for him to need that 
trick of winding the path of his 
thought about, and planting it out 
with clumps of epithet, by which the 
landscape-gardeners of literature give 
toa paltry half-acre the air of a park.” 
In days when looseness and careless- 
ness of language are frequently 
thought to produce the effect of sub- 
limity, it is salutary to recall these 
words. In Dryden’s own phrase, 
quoted in the same essay, “ Nothing 
is truly sublime that is not also just 
and proper.” And though Dryden 
and his school are sufficiently out of 
favour now, and lie for the most part 
in dusty majesty, unread, upon our 
library shelves, if indeed they lie 
there at all, these words of his are 
none the less a standing condemnation 
of a good many authors who have 
usurped his place. For in old time 
the Muses, inspirers of all harmonic 
melody in prose and verse, were fabled 
to dwell not in some tangled thicket, 
but on the breezy slopes of Helicon 
and Parnassus, and the transparency 
of all true poetry was typified by the 
pure fount of Hippocrene or the clear 
waters of Castaly. 
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Tus is the story of a backwater ; 
one of those still nooks sheltered by 
sedges whither the sere and yellow 
leaves drift and rest, while the current 
beyond slips by swift as ever. Why 
this particular backwater should have 
called itself a Technical School of 
Art-needlework has nothing to do 


with the story. Briefly it was a 
sort of almshouse where _ twelve 
old Mahommedan ladies drew a 


poor monthly pittance of some few 
rupees, and sate contentedly enough 
year after year twining gold thread 
on to fine net. What became of the 
work when it was done has also 
nothing to do with the story. 
Perhaps it was sold to eke out the 
funds of a charity which did its fair 
share of solacing sorrow in keeping 
twelve pairs of small, soft, high-bred 
hands from the quern-handle, that last 
resource of the poor in India now, as 
it was when the Great Mogul refused 
to allow the importation of Western 
machinery on the ground that God’s 
best gift to the poor was the millstone 
about their necks. 

It was in this odd little courtyard, 
packed away decorously in the very 
heart of the loose-living, gambling, 
gold-workers’ quarter, that Glory-of- 
Woman found shelter after many 
years of patient, peaceful privation ; 
for Fakr-un-nissa (that was how her 
name ran in the soft courtly tongue 
of the most brutal of cities) was a 
Syyedani; in other words of the 
poorest and proudest, too poor to 
bring a dowry to a husband of her 
own rank, too generous to take one 
without it, too proud to stoop to a 
partner beneath her, or rather too 
gentle, too conservative. There are 
hundreds such women in Delhi, and 
Fakr-un-nissa had been more fortunate 
than most, seeing that being learned 
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in the Koran she had kept body and 
soul together by recitations at fast 
and festival in the zenanas, and so 
been spared hard labour. Perhaps it 
was this which made her look younger 
than her fifty and odd years; at 
all events there was scarcely a wrinkle 
on her small oval face, and her 
tall slender figure showed no sign of 
age. 

She was the youngest of the 
scholars, and every evening when the 
gold thread and the filmy net had 
been locked away in a queer little 
carven coffer, she was the last to slip 
her small feet into one of those 
twelve pairs of curly shoes which all 
day long had been ranged against the 
slip of wall doing duty as a screen at 
the door, and the last to use the 
rickety dhoolie which the charity 
provided for the modest conveyance 
of the fair ones to their homes. It 
provided a chaperone too, in the shape 
of a big lump of a girl about twenty, 
who sate on the steps all day 
chattering to the passers by, giggling 
at their jokes, and chewing pdn. 
It was a queer arrangement seeing 
that Khadjiya Khanum, the eldest of 
the scholars, was past eighty ; but then 
age had nothing to do with the fact 
that she was a Syyedani and Juntu 
only a gad-about. There was another 
pair of shoes, however, placed in a 
corner apart from the rest ; for it had 
come to be a recognised custom in the 
backwater that there should always 
be a thirteenth pair of feet ready to 
slip into any vacancy made by the 
sure decay which comes alike to rest 
as to unrest. And so, five years 
before, when Fakr-un-nissa had 
stepped into the last pair of shoes left 
by a deserted wife who had gone down 
into the grave leaving one forlorn 
daughter behind her, the old ladies 


















had cast about to choose a suitable 
aspirant. Not that they really had 
the right to appoint any one, but 
because experience showed them that 
the claims of a gratuitous worker 
were seldom overlooked when oppor- 
tunity came for urging them. This 
time the choice fell, naturally enough, 
on the daughter of the dead scholar. 
Just in her teens, she was hopelessly 
alone in the world; for her mother, 
after estranging her own people by a 
marriage with a Mahommedan Rajpoot, 
had quarrelled with her husband’s 
family ; but not before little Yasmin 
had been married and had alas, 
according to the Ranghar custom, 
become a widow for life by the death 
of her childish bridegroom. For race 
is stronger than religion and the 
old Rajpoot ideas have survived con- 
version. So Yasmin in her turn 
waited for a vacancy in the shoes ; or 
rather Noor-bina waited, since the 
old ladies would have nothing to do 
with the flowery, half-heathen name, 
and set themselves diligently to trans- 
form her into a Lady-of-light. It 
was not altogether a successful 
attempt, since the girl’s wild Rajpoot 
blood waxed rebellious sometimes ; but 
as a rule Fakr-un-nissa’s soft voice 
with its polished periods and careful 
intonation would bring her back to 
obedience. 

“Lo! thou shouldst mind me, 
Heart’s Delight,” Glory-of-Woman 
would say with a smile, “Do I not 
stand in thy mother’s shoes? Thou 
art young now, Yasmina; so was I 
once ; yet thou wilt be as I am, some 
day.” 

And Ydsmina would make a face. 
“ Well! that is better than being like 
Khidjiya Khanum, or Maimina Be- 
gum with her little eyes.” 

So the years passed bringing no 
blank to the roll of high-sounding 
names, no break in the row of shoes, 
no vacant place in the semi-circle of 
old women which chased the sunshine 
round the court during the cold 
months, and the shade during the 
hot ones. For they felt the stress 
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of the seasons in their old bones. 
Otherwise winter and summer were 
alike to them; as was the green leaf 
and the sere since they had never seen 
either. But Yasmin felt the spring- 
time in her blood and began to weary 
of being at every one’s beck and call. 

‘‘She isa Ringhar! Bury a dog’s 
tail for twelve years, and it will still 
be crooked,” said Maimina Begum. 
She was full to the brim of proverbial 
wisdom, and had a little clique of her 
own in that semi-circle of flimsy net, 
glittering gold thread, and withered 
hands. Mumtaza Mahul’s head, and 
those of half a dozen Lights, or De- 
sires, or Ornaments of the Palace, the 
World, or of Woman, wagged in assent 
to her words. It was easy to change 
a name but not a nature; and had 
every one heard that some one had seen 
Noor-Binu talking to a woman with 
whom she ought not to have been 
talking ? 

Glory-of-Woman’s thin face grew 
eager. “Tis a cousin, Mai Kadjiya. 
The girl told me of it and I have in- 
quired. A cousin of the fathers, 
married—yea! married, indeed, to a 
trooper, like he is, serving the Sirkar 
somewhere. ‘Such folk lose hold on 
old ways, yet mean’ no harm. We 
must not judge them as ourselves.” 

“ Wah, Fakr-un-nissa ! Wouldst say 
the Devil meant no harm next. Thy 
heart spoils thy faith. I marvel 
at thee, thou who dost fast and pray 
more than is needful.” 

The ring of bitterness in old Khid- 
jiya’s tgnes was explained by the fact 
that it‘was nigh the end of the first 
ten days’ fast of Mohurrum-tide and 
she had not chosen that any, despite 
her age, should exceed her in the 
observance thereof. And Fakr-un- 
nissa’s zeal had raised the price of 
self-complacency beyond reason. 

“More than is needful!” echoed 
Maimana Begum with a like tartness. 
‘Art not rash to say so, Mai Khad- 
jiya? Sure the virtue of some folk is 
situate as the tongue among thirty- 
two teeth. It needs care to preserve 
itself.” 
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The white shrouded tigures chuckled. 
They were not really ill-humoured, 
or evilly disposed towards Glory-of- 
Woman ; it was simply that her ex- 
cellent example had made all their old 
bodies rather fretful. ‘And as for 
the girl,” continued the acrid voice, 
“she is a cat on the wall. God only 
knows on which side she will jump 
down.” 

Fakr-un-nissa’s eyes flashed and 
her fingers entangled themselves in 
the gold thread. ‘Then, for sure, it 
is our part to make the right side 
more pleasant than the wrong ; not to 
be always finding fault because she is 
young. Yea, ’tis so; for look you, it 
seems ever to me that we are to blame, 
that we are in her place. Five long 
years is it since she hath waited.” 

Khidjiya Khanum’s hands dropped 
from her work and flew out in vehe- 
ment crackings of every joint against 
ill-luck. ‘‘ Jobah, Tobah! (For shame, 
for shame!) Mistress Fakr-un-nissa. 
Die if thou wilt to make room for the 
hussy. As for me, I wait on the will 
of the Lord.”’ 

A murmur of assent ran through 
the semi-circle once more. 

* Nay, nay! I meant not so,” pro- 
tested Fakr-un-nissa hastily. “ Lo, 
death comes to all, and goeth not by 
age. lI meant but this,—sure ’tis hard 
to put it to words—that the old should 
make room for the young, or make 
the waiting bearable.” 

“Tchu! If the heart be set on a 
frog, what doth it care for a fairy?” 
insisted the hoarder of other folk’s 
wisdom. ‘‘ Dost mean to hint that in 
this place the girl hath not had virtue 
set constantly before her, ay, and 
preached toot It seems to me that 
we have it almost to satiety. Is it 
not so, sisters?” 

Once more the chuckle ran round 
the circle, and Glory-of-Woman sat 
still more upright. “ Amongst thy 
other proverbs, canst not recollect 
the one which says, ‘ Between the two 
priests the fowl] killed for dinner be- 
came unlawful to eat’?’’ Then the 
temper died from er face and she 





went on in a softer tone: “I find no 
harm in the girl, and what wrong hath 
she done this day more than another?” 

“No more, for sure,” put in Mum- 
taza Mahul, ‘‘since she is late at 
work every day; that is no new 
thing, is it, sisters?” 

“ Yet she finishes her task as quick 
as any,—as 1, anyhow,” persisted Yas- 
mina’s advocate, who having come to 
the gold thread late in life found it 
apt to knot. 

“ Wah illah! What a fuss about a 
wilful girl,” put in a new voice. “She 
is no worse than others, and needs 
restraint no more. She hath grown 
saucy since we gave her money instead 
of broken victuals. Put her back to 
the old footing, say I, when sie had 
naught of her own.” 

Khadjiya Khanum’s veiled head 
nodded sagely. ‘Thou hast it, Ha- 
meda-banu. Lo, I, for one, know 
not why the girl was ever given such 
freedom, save indeed that it tallies 
with Fakr-un-nissa’s indecent hasten- 
ing of Providence. Iam for the old 
plan.” 

“ And I,’—* And I,”—*“ And I,”— 
assented a chorus of set, certain voices. 

Glory-of-W oman’s fingers flew faster. 
“Then will ye drive the girl from us 
altogether. I know it, I feel it. 
Yea, I, Fakr-un-nissa, singer of the 
Koran till my tone failed me, re- 
member it, those days when some 
other song seemed better and one 
must needs sing it. Think, sisters, 
remember! The eyes of the body are 
two; the eye of the soul is one.” 
The work had dropped from her hands 
which were stretched out in eager 
entreaty. ‘“’Tis but patience for a 
year or two. Then, since there is no 
harm in her, she will settle down 
as,—as I,—as I did. ’Tis but the 
youth in her veins, and God knows 
that is soon past for a woman; yet 
one’s glory remains.” Her voice re- 
gaining some of its past strength, 
recollecting all its old skill under the 
stimulus of both memory and hope, 
filled the little courtyard,—and availed 
nothing. 
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Half an hour afterwards, struck 
dumb, as sensitive natures are, by 
the stress of passion around her, she 
was watching with stupid inaction 
Yismin’s final vengeance on that 
decorous row of curly shoes behind 
the screening wall. To right and left, 
to this corner and that, they sped 
before the reckless young feet while 
the reckless young voice rose in 
mockery. “ Lo, I wait no longer for 
old women’s shoes. I will have new 
ones of my own. Khujju, and 
Mujju, and the rest of ye can sort 
them for yourselves, or go down 
to the grave one foot at a time as 
seemeth to ye best. I care not; I 
wait no longer.” 

One pair flew full in Maimana 
Begum’s face, and then came a pause 
before the last pair, an odd sound 
between a laugh and a sob, a sudden 
sweep of the net veil over the shoulder, 
and a half-defiant nod to the old white 
figures. ‘‘These shall stay, because 
they were my mother’s, and _be- 
cause ——” 

The next moment she was gone, 
leaving the twelve old women sitting 
in the sunshine, breathless, silenced 
by her youth, her unreason, her fire. 
Even Fakr-un-nissa had no word of 
defence. But after a time, when 
Juntu full of smiles and winks came 
from the steps to aid the cackle which 
arose as the silencing effect of the 
shock wore away, Glory-of-Woman 
began to feel the old pain at her heart 
once more. ‘“ Because they were my 
mother’s, and because She could 
fill up the pause in two ways: “ Be- 
cause they are yours, and you have 
been kinder than the others ;’’ “ Be- 
cause they should by rights be mine.” 
Both answers were disturbing. She 
leaned back against the wall, pressing 
her thin hands to the thin breast 
which had known so little of a 
woman's life, save only that craving 
for another song. 

“Towards the bazaar, sayest thou?” 
came Khadjiya’s wrathfully-satisfied 
voice. ‘‘Tothe bazaar, and in Mohur- 
rum-tide, too! That means the worst, 





and we were none too soon in getting 
rid of her, Heaven be praised |” 

“The cousin lives close to the 
Chowk,” put in Fakr-un-nissa faintly. 
“* Mayhap the girl goes there.” 

Juntu laughed. “Thecousin is a 
bad one; no better.” 

Whereat Maimina Begum remark- 
ed sagely that whether the knife fell 
on the melon or the melon on the 
knife was all one; the melon suffered. 
Yasmin’s reputation was hopelesly 
hurt by that going bazaar-wards. 

“For a Syyedani perchance,” re- 
torted Juntu with some acerbity. 
“ Yet this I say ; there is no harm in 
the girl though she be younger than 
some folk who need dhoolies to their 
virtue.” She hated the proverb-monger 
who never from year’s end to year’s 
end gave her a cowrie or so much even 
as a word of thanks. And then being 
Mohurrum-tide, when in all pious houses 
the Assemblage of Mourning must be 
held, the work was folded away in the 
old carved coffer, the desecrated shoes 
sorted into pairs, and one by one the 
old ladies were smuggled into the cur- 
tained dhoolie and trotted away to 
their homes, with buxom Juntu chat- 
tering and laughing alongside. 

“Dost recite the Wursedh! at the 
Nawab’s this year, Fakr-un-nissa?”’ 
asked Humeda-banu, wrapping herself 
carefully in a thick white veil. 

Glory-of-Woman shook her head. 
“They have a new one. Last Mohur- 
rum I grew hoarse. Perhaps ‘twas the 
fever ; it had held me for days,” 

“ Fever!” echoed the other. “Say 
rather the fasting. Thou hast a dead 
look in the face even now, and as for 
me, God knows whether I feel hungry 
or sick. Thou shouldst remember 
that thou art growing old.” 

“T do remember it,” said Fakr-un- 
nissa half to herself. 

In truth she did. As she sate 
awaiting her turn for the curtained 
dhoolie she felt very old, very helpless. 
Yismin, whom she had loved, had 
broken loose from all tradition and 


1The dirge in honour of the martyred 
Hussan and Hussain. 
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gone bazaar-wards. Tne very idea 
was terrifying. The brain behind 
that high narrow forehead.of Fakr-un- 
nissa’s could barely grasp the situation. 
For fifty years it had circled round the 
one central duty of pious seclusion, 
and Yismin’s choice seemed almost 
incredible. For there was no harm in 
the girl ; she had always been respon- 
sive to kind words. If she, Fakr-un- 
nissa, could only have had speech with 
her alone! The thought made her 
restless and sent her to the door, to 
peep, closely veiled, round the screen 
and watch the dhoolie containing 
Humeda-binu disappear from the steps. 
Yet she had done her best, giving the 
girl in secret what she could spare of 
the pittance; and this year there 
would be no recitation-fees to eke out 
the remainder. Perhaps the others 
were right, and this generosity of hers 
had fostered the girl’s independence. 
Khidjiya and Maimana would say so, 
for sure, if they knew. Then was she 
to blame, she who loved the girl, who 
had taken the mother’s shoes? The 
mere possibility was a terror to the 
conscience where the womanhood that 
was in her had found its only chance 
of blossoming. It is the same East 
and West. Glory-of-Woman as she 
stood, tall and thin, leaning against 
the dull brick screen, had as much 
claim to saintship as any in the can- 
onized calendar ; and wherefore not? 
Had not she spent nearly fifty years 
in learning the lives of the saints by 
heart, and chanting the dirge of 
martyred virtue? It came back to her 
dimly as she stood there. The sombre 
dresses of the mourning assemblage, 
the glittering Jmédm-bdérah* dressed 
with such care by reverent hands ; 
and then her own voice above the an- 
swering chorus of moaning and sob- 
ing. She had power then, she was 
helpless now; helpless and old, yet 
not old enough apparently to die; 


2 A model of the martyrs’ shrine ; a perma- 
nent erection, whereas the /dzzias used tor the 
procession are afterwards burned. There is a 
celebrated Imim-barah at Lucknow, imported 
from England. 


though when all was said and done, 
it was not her turn, but Khidjiya 
Khamum’s, Yet she had taken the 
mother’s shoes, and had sat there silent 
when perhaps a word from her might 
have saved that awful journey to the 
bazaar. Then the thought came to 
her that the saints were never helpless, 
and even the blessed Fatima herself— 
Glory-of-Woman had fasted: and prayed 
for long days and nights; she felt 
miserably ill in soul and body, in the 
very mood therefore to slip her feet 
into the pair of shoes YAsmin’s reck- 
lessness had spared, and, almost as 
recklessly, pass without a pause to 
the doorstep. The next instant she 
was back again in shelter, breathless, 
palpitating, Yet might it not be the 
voice of God? And no one would 
know ; she might be back ere Juntu 
returned, and even if she were not, 
the gad-about had a kind heart. Be- 
sides, another rupee from the pittance 
would silence her in any case. 

East and West nothing is impossible 
to such religious exaltation as changed 
the slow current in Fakr-un-nissa’s 
veins to a stream of fire scorching 
and shrivelling every thought save the 
one,—that she stood in the mother’s 
shoes yet had said no word. She 
wrapped her thick shroud of a veil 
tighter round her and stepped deli- 
berately into the alley. The glory of 
woman, its motherhood, was hers 
indeed in that instant, though she 
did not realise it; though the thin 
breast heaving with her quickened 
breath had never felt the lips of a 
child. 

It was a long, low room, opening 
by arches to a wooden balcony with- 
out, into which, half fainting with 
pure physical fatigue, she stumbled 
after heaven knows what trivial, yet 
to her sheer ignorance almost awful 
difficulties by the way. Yet she was 
not afraid ; indeed as she had passed 
through the crowded streets it had 
been wonder which had come to 
her. That this should be a time 
of fasting and mourning, and yet none 
seem to care! Had the world no 
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time to bewail dead virtue? -Had it 
forgotten the Faith? And this, too, 
was no mourning assemblage, though 
in some of the faces of the lounging 
men she recognised the features of 
her own race, the race of the Prophet 
himself. Had they forgotten also? 
She shrank back an instant, until 
beside a flaunting woman whose pro- 
fession was writ large enough for 
even fifty years of pious seclusion to 
decipher it instinctively, she saw a 
slender figure crouching half-sullen, 
half-defiant. The face was still veiled, 
but she knew it. 

“ Yasmin!” she cried breathlessly. 
“Come back! Come back to us!” 

The girl sprang to her feet with a 
fierce ery, and was beside the tall 
white form in an instant, screening it 
with swift arms that strove to force it 
back. “Go! I say go! Why art 
here? Thou should’st not have come 
hither! Go! See, I will come also, 
if thou wilt not go without me.” 

“ Not so fast, my pigeon,” tittered 
the flaunting woman, answering the 
half-surprised looks of the men with 
nods and winks. “Thou art in my 
charge now, since thou hast left the 
saints. Who is this woman? Let 
her speak her claim.” 

Yasmin’s hand flew to Fakr-un- 
nissa’s mouth. ‘‘ Nota word, Amma,} 
not a word, See, I will go; quick, 
let us go.” 

The surprise had lessened, and a 
man’s voice rose with a laugh. ‘“‘ What, 
let thee go for nothing, with an un- 
known? Nay, Mistress Chambelé, 
that were unwise. She is thy cousin ; 
the claims of kinship must be con- 
sidered.” 

“The claims of numbers too,” put 
in another. “Let the veiled one 
unveil since she has come among:us.” 

** Nay, brothers,” interrupted a third 
hastily in a lower voice, “‘ mayhap she 
is one of the saintly women, and i 

A laugh checked the speech. “So 
much the better. What doth a saint 
here?” 





2 A pet name for mother or nurse. 


Some one had barred the doorway 
with thrust-out arm, and half-a-dozen 
others with jeering faces lounged 
against the wall crying languidly, 
** Unveil, unveil.” But Yasmin’s arms 
clasped close. “ I will go,” she panted. 
“T will go with her. She,—she is my 
mother.” 

Chambelé’s titter rang high and 
shrill, “Wah! Thatisatale! See 
you, friends; her mother hath been 
dead five years. Enough of this, little 
fool! Thou hast made thy choice 
already ; there is no place for thee 
yonder with the saints.” 

“She hath her mother’s,” cried 
Fakr-un-nissa, freeing herself from 
Yasmin’s hold with new strength, 
born of the girl’s words. “ Lo, she 
speaks truth, my sister! I stand in 
her mother’s shoes. Let her go in 
peace, and she shall have them 
surely.” 

Something in the urbane polish of 
her speech awoke memory in the men, 
and one, older than the rest, said with 
a frown, ‘‘ Yea, ’tis enough, Chambelé ; 
let the woman go, and the child also 
if she wish it. She will come back 
another day if she be of this sort; 
if not, there are others.” 

“But not without a ransom,’ in- 
terrupted one with an evil face and 
evil eyes which had seen enough of 
Yasmin’s figure beneath the veil to 
think her presence gave unwonted 
piquancy to the business. 

“Yea, a ransom, a ransom for 
coming here, and spoiling pleasure ! 
Let the saint pay the price of the 
sinner,’ cried half-a-dozen jeering 
voices. 

The sunshine without streamed 
through the arches in broad bands 
upon the floor, but Fakr-un-nissa’s 
tall muffled figure stood in shadow 
by the door. A fighting quail was 
calling boastfully from a shrouded 
cage over the way; the cries of the 
noisy bazaar floated up to the balcony, 
a harmonious background to Cham- 
bele’s noisier laugh. Then, suddenly, 
came a step forward into the sunlight, 
and the heavy white veil fell in 
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billowy curves like a cloud about 
Fakr-un-nissa’s feet. For the first 
time in her life Glory-of-Woman 
stood unsheltered from the gaze of 
men’s eyes. And those eyes saw 
something worth seeing, despite her 
fifty and odd years: a woman beauti- 
ful in her age, graceful as ever in the 
sweeping white draperies of the grace- 
ful Delhi dress ; but a woman forgetful 
utterly of the womanhood, even of 
the motherhood in her, as with one 
swift outspreading of the arms she 
broke into the opening lines of the 
Mursidh, that dirge of martyred virtue 
which is as closely interwoven with 
all that is best in the life of a Mussul- 
man as “Hark, the herald angels 
sing!” is with the Christian’s tender 
memories of home, a dirge sacred to 
the day and the hour, a dirge forgotten 
by this new world. Fakr-un-nissa 
remembered nothing else. Many and 
many a time listless indifferent hearts 
had responded to the fervour of her 
declamation ; women’s hearts, it is 
true, and that was a woman’s derisive 
laugh! But above it rose a man’s 
swift curse commanding silence for 
all save that skilful voice; and not 
silence only, that was a sigh. The 
cadences rang truer and stronger out 
into the sunlight making the passers- 
by pause to listen. 

“An Assemblage at 

house!” sneered some one. 
a sinner’s ransom indeed.” 


Chambelé’s 
“That is 
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But Glory-of-Woman heard nothing 
save those responsive sighs, saw no- 
thing but the orthodox beatings of the 
breast with which one or two of the 
elder men gave in to custom. 

The last ameen left her still blind, 
still deaf. Then came a laugh. “ With 
half her years I’d take the saint before 
the sinner,” said the man with the 
evil face. 

Glory-of-Woman stood for a second 
as if turned to stone. Then she threw 
up her hands with a cry, and sank in 
a huddled heap upon the white 
curves of her fallen veil. 

“God smite your soul to eternal 
damnation !” cried a man’s voice. 

But Glory-of-Woman was to hear 
no man’s voice again. She had kept 
her promise, and the last pair of curly 
shoes behind the screen was vacant. 
In due time Noor-binu slipped into 
them, for the eleven old ladies and 
Juntu made peace with her for the 
sake of Fakr-un-nissa. 

“Lo! the ways of Providence are 
not our ways,” said Khadjiya Khanum 
piously over her horn spectacles. “‘ And 
she was ever in a hurry. For my part 
I wait on the will of the Lord.” 

Maimana Begum cackled under her 
breath. ‘ Hair-oil is wasted on a bald 
head,” she said in a whisper to 
Humeda-binu. ‘“ Her time is near, 
hurry or no hurry. Who comes, 
must go.” 
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